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Sa. 2 havesatforhours at Seattle playing 
See SS on a hard bench 
SS . 
= S—= and watched Felton 
_ Taylor or Leroy Hunt 
“buck the center” for a fifteen-yard 
gain, or a Hittell or a Clemans run 
around the end, only those who have 
seen Henry get down under a punt by 
Oscar Taylor, or seen a long return by 
Tobin, while cold chills chased each 
other delightfully up and down the 
thousands of vertebral columns to the 
accompaniment of a pandemonium band 
of anything that will blow, ring, or rat- 
tle, and the air is filled with red and 
white, cardinal, or blue and gold,— only 
those who have been there can under- 
stand the strong hold that tootball is 
taking on the fancies of the public on 
this Coast. It is an imported infection, 
whose germs have been carefully prop- 
agated by Camp and McClung, though 
the disease has long lurked in the blood, 
and broken out in more or less violent 
attacks for the last ten years. 

The present inoculation bids fair to 
produce a mania. Since the last spasm 
between the University of California 
ind the Stanford University, football 
teams are forming all over the Coast. FELTON TAYLOR, H. B.—OYLMPIC CLUB TEAM, 
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Athletic Club of Portland, and from 
Southern California that the local edu- 
cational institutions and the athletic 
clubs have their football teams. News 
of the gathering rush-lines is coming 
from all parts of the State. High 
schools, academies and towns are 
throwing aside the baseball mask for 
the protector and the padded 
trousers. The tennis dude is substitut- 
ing for his immaculate flannels the 
mud-stained canvas jacket and cultivat 
ing a football bang. In other words, 
football has become fashionable and 
popular beyond all precedent. 

It has not always been so. The found- 
ing of a great rival to the old Univer- 
sity of California, and to some extent, 
the appearance of the present strong 
Olympic team, have been the causes of 
the present boom. The rivalry of the 
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two universities and the consequent 
importation of famous Eastern coaches, 
has done more to attract attention to 
foot-ball than could have been done by 
amere series of league games like that 
of 1886. 

The men who have foreseen the 
pleasures of football and labored to de- 
velop the game amid little encourage- 
ment, deserve more credit than those 
who will hereafter step on to the grid- 
iron field before large and enthusiastic 
crowds to gain popularity. Felton 
Taylor is by far the oldest veteran 
on the Coast. Sutton, Turner, Hittell, 
Nourse, and Reed, have come and gone, 
but Taylor plays as hard a game as 
ever, with but one injury to tell of his 
ten years’ experience. Taylor has grown 
up with football on this Coast, playing 
first in small school games, and later in 
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83. with the Union team, made up of 
San Francisco High School boys, who 
won laurels in the spring of °83. 
Football in California began to at- 
tract some attention on the part of 
those who were not interested in a 
school or university as early as 1882, 
when the old Phoenix team, composed 
of business men who needed Saturday 
afternoon exercise. was organized, and 
defeated the team of the University of 
California at the old recreation grounds 
in San Francisco. Up to this time it 
was played for the most part between 
rivai schools, or between the Freshmen 
and Sophomores of the University of 
California, and excited no interest out- 
side of their intimate circle of friends. 
Within those circles however, the in- 
terest sometimes was considerable ; as 
for instance, in the great game between 
the classes of ’80 and ’81 at Berkeley in 
‘78, when the feeling between the two 


.lower classes ran high. The contest 
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was arranged, as usual, to be played in 
Berkeley, with a ball paid for by both 
classes, and to belong to the winning 
team. The honor of the two classes 
was at stake, and the greatest of local 
interest was aroused. The game played 
was the old Rugby game. Buckley, ‘80, 
made the winning kick, amid the wild 
enthusiasm of his classmates, who car- 
ried the triumphant man off on their 
shoulders. 

Tom Williams, ’81, the horseman, was 
waiting with a buggy, when McGilli- 
vray, '81, also of the losing side, grabbed 
the ball and started toward the waiting 
team ; but Enslow, 80, soon saw the 
trick and started so close on his heels 
that there was no time to reach the 
buggy. By this time the crowd saw the 
play, and dropping Buckley, the whole 
mob started in chase after the escaping 
half-back. It was the longest run in 
California football history. Halfa mile 


through the village, the howling mob 
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followed, until McGillivray attempted 
to get under a fence and escape, and 
was tackled in the ankle by the pursu- 
ing Enslow. McGillivray, '81, fumbled, 
and Enslow, ’80, dropped on the ball, 
with four classmates on top of him to 
protect the ball. The scrimmage began 
there. Outside these four ’80 men was 
the whole class of ’81, and outside of 
them the whole class of ’80. That was 
the greatest scrimmage on record. A 
solid mass of men, twenty feet in diam- 
eter, fought for two hours, tearing each 
other’s clothes to pieces ia a vain effort 
to get the ball, both sides mad. 

There were at thai time two judges 
at goal, two field judges, and a referee. 
They awarded the ball to ’80, but ’81 
was a big class, and the fight continued. 
After nightfall the battered collegians, 
tired and torn, made a compromise by 


which the holders of the bal! cut it up 
and carried off only the worthless 


Enslow was thereafter known 


pieces. 
among his class- 


as the “Iron Duke” 
mates. 

As has been said, little interest was 
shown in foot-ball until 82, when the 
Phoenix team defeated the University 
team by a score of two tries to one 
goal, equivalent to 8 to 6 of the present 
counting system. 

This defeat of the University was 
what they needed to stimulate practice 
and improve their playing, which was 
crude enough. After the defeat in the 
fall of ’82 they were undefeated, until 
the Orions of Oakland surprised the 
supposed invincibles in the spring ot ’86, 
when a boom in foot-ball occurred, which 
subsided gradually until ’90 when no 
games were played, to be revived in ‘91 
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and given an unprecedented popularity 
for this Coast in ’92. 

A glance at foot-ball history on this 
Coast suffices to show that a narrative of 
its development is a narrative of con- 
tests between the University of Califor- 
nia team and various teams from San 
Francisco or Oakland. It is a manifes- 
tation of the spirit of the townsman 
against the gownsman. Anything to 
beat the University boys, has been the 
motive of the many clubs which have 
organized against them, only to be de- 
feated for the championship, until ’91 
witnessed their defeat at the hands of 
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the San Francisco team, n the only 
game that team could be induced to 
play. 

The games of '82 and ’83 were played 
at the Recreation Grounds, and it was 
deemed worthy of mention that a num- 
ber of ladies witnessed the game, so 
little was the game attended by the gen- 
eral public; but ’83 witnessed a growing 
interest in foot-bal! matters, owing to the 
appearance of the Unions, rivals to the 
Phoenix and University teams. In the 
Unions were a few good players, notably 
kd Foster, William Groth, and especially 
the well known Felton Taylor. 

In 1883, only a few games were played, 
in which the Phoenix team was first tied 
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and then defeated by the University 
team, after which it never rose from its 
ashes. The Unions made it interesting 
for the University boys, but went down 
before them. 

The play at this time was the old fif- 
teen game, with a peculiar wedge-shaped 
rush line, and the half backs far out on 
each flank, much of the game depending 
on their runs around the end ; “ bucking 
the center’’ was unknown. The game 
was a sort of a cross between the pres- 
ent inter-collegiate game and the Asso- 
ciation kicking game. The forwards, as 
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they were then called, must get down 
with the ball on a long, low punt which 
was frequently used, and rely on captur- 
ing tif possible. 

In the scrimmage, a good play of the 
forwards was to keep the feet togeiher 
and push the other line and roll the ball 
along with the feet without letting it 
roll out of scrimmage. The seven for- 
wards were not allowed to pick up the 
ball, and the two quarter-backs could 
only pass it after it came out of scrim- 
mage. Twenty yards would sometimes 
be gained by these tactics. When the 
ball was kicked back out of the scrim- 
mage, the nearest quarter-back must 
pick it up and pass it to any one behind 
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the line he chose, to whom no one knew, terson, and a strong addition in Cohen, 
to either half-back with along pass of nicknamed “the Prince of Tacklers.” 
ten or twelve yards, to be caught on 
the bounce, perhaps, or taken around 
the end and stopped by an ankle tackle. 
Good dodging was a feature long after 
this game, and so little had the play de- 
veloped that the arm ward-off was con- 
sidered a great innovation at this time. 
lew games were played in 1884. The 
Merion team was organized out of the 
Merion Cricket Club, but it included 
many outsiders. They failed to score 
against the University team, notwith 
standing the reckless dash of Ed Foster 
and the strong work of J. J. Theobald 
and Bob Gibson. 
So with the Wanderers, a San Fran- 
cisco club, who had a very good half-back 
in Nichelson, a splendid kicker in Pe- CAPTAIN CLEMANS, H. B 
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They were no match for the Berkeley 
boys. 

Sutton’s dodging was a feature of these 
games, a trick made possible by the cus- 
tomary high tackling and lack of team 
work. Rothganger also, introduced a 
new play for that time, in getting through 
between the forwards and tackling one 
of the quarter-backs as soon as he had 
the ball. The University boys played 
together better than their opponents, 
and were quite skilfull in their charac- 
teristic play of passing back the ball to 
a running mate when tackled. This 
play was made by frequent 
high tackles, often slew and inefficient. 
Blanchard’s strength in the rush line of 
the University team and Woolsey’s sure 
tackling were prominent features of 


possible 


those games. 

In the play with the Merion Club, Will 
Magee made a touch-down after a “ maul 
in goal.”” Withalong run he had carried 
the ball behind the goal line, where he 
was tackled and held, but without touch- 
ing the ball to the ground, as was then 
ruled necessary. His tackler was the 
only man allowed to try to prevent his 
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touching the ball down, while the teams 
stood around and watched the maul, 
which sometimes lasted as long as 
twenty minutes, in case the men were 
evenly matched; or, on the contrary, 
when an ordinary half-back got into a 
“maul in goal” with Felton Taylor and 
tried to compel him to make a safety 
touch-down, he has been seen to get up 
and walk out of danger with the tackler 
on his back. 

The winter and spring of ’85 were dull 
ones for foot-ball, though a new club 
called the Wasps was organized, which, 
with the Merions, played against the 
University team, and failed to score in 
two games each. The games were played 
on the old University campus, where the 
teams tossed up for the upper side of the 
sloping campus. Frank Hittell was the 
backbone of the Wasp team, whose play- 
ing displayed little but the remarkably 
strong and quick half-back work of their 
leader, on whom they depended. Hittell 
was a natural foot-ball player,— he was 
born with a foot-ball in his mouth. 

With the adoption of the inter-colle- 
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ejate rules on this coast in 1886, a Cali 
fornia Football League was formed, of 
which the old player, Felton Taylor, was 
president. This league was made up of 
five clubs, some old and some new 
there was the Reliance Team with Tay- 
lor, captain, the Orion Team of well 
trained Oakland High School boys, with 
Fred McNear, Gamble, and Fred Lang, 
the baseball player, as stars, the Law 
College Team, the University Team 
with valuable additions, and the Wasps 
with Hittell. 

With the change of rules all teams 
had cut down to eleven men, but still 
there were no signals, the quarter-back 
taking the ball on a snap-back and pass- 
ing to whom he chose. The play was 
open, the forward line was scattered, and 
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the half-backs standing twenty or thirty 
feet out to each side of the quarter-bac« 
with the ball. Every play was made 
around the end, the center was passed 
only when a chance opening occurred. 
The business of the rushers was to get 
down the field on a long, low punt, and 
prevent areturn, which was a frequent 
play. 

The season began in January and 
continued to June, with two series of 
games. The games were played at 
Fourteenth and Center Oak- 
land, where crowds began to gather as 
the contest grew closer. The Wasps 
tried for the championship, but Hittell, 
with his slippery dodging, warding-off, 
impetuous dash, speed, and endurance, 
could not wia with poor support against 
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the more general excellence of the Uni- 


versity team, poorly trained as thev 
then proved to be, when the well-trained 
young Orion team taught them what 
good team work, for that period, could 
do against the superior individual play 
of a heavier team. The University, as 
usual, had great confidence and little 
practice, as before depending on match 
games for practice. Their play was 
marked by fumbling and careless pass- 
ing. 

The Orions, whose team work was 
as good as any ever seen on the Coast 
at that time, had early learned the value 
of pushing the forwards under a punt, 
and dropping on a fumbled ball, a play 
the importance of which Camp and Mc- 
Clung have emphasized. The play of 
the University men needed improve- 
ment, and the right man appeared i 
Shafter Howard, whose experience at 
Harvard enabled him to instruct it in 
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the methods of Eastern play. He intro- 
duced the line scrimmage and the high 
punt to enable the forwards to get down 
under the ball. He himself was a prac- 
ticed punter, and used the play with 
effect later in the season; indeed, the 
play of all the teams was improved by 
the introduction of the new tactics, 
which they were quick to pick up from 
the University team. Even with the 
line scrimmage, blocking was not under- 
stood and Taylor went through the line 
to spoil Howard's punting. 

The triumphs of the Orions, who had 
defeated the other teams as well as the 
University, only increased the excite- 
ment. The University had not been de- 
feated in four years, and scored against 
only by Hittell’s team, until defeated by 
this High School team. 

Taylor, by this time, had worked the 
Reliance Club into excellent condition, 
with such men as Jim Snook for center, 
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supported by the good, all-round work 
of Charley Downey ina strong rush line, 
ind the strong tackling of E. H. Brei- 
denbach as half-back. In March he tied 
the University team, but was defeated 
two weeks later, 10 to o, after consider- 
able training on the part of the Uni- 
versity, in a determined effort to win 
back their prestige, aided by Shafter 
Howard, who really introduced inter- 
collegiate football on the Coast. Taylor 
had to depend on comparatively un- 
trained men, who got down under a punt, 
and rarely risked a pass on a down, which 
was the play of the Orions and the Uni- 
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uncertain tackling. Once in the game, 
the Orions managed, by putting three of 
their backs forward, to hold the Uni- 
versity forwards and force a safety. Tur- 
ner, the University half, managed to 
kick a goal from the field in this game, 
the first time it had ever been done on 
this Coast. The struggle was decisive, 
and Berkeley won amid wild enthusiasm. 

Her triumph was not long, however, 
for a month later the University was de- 
feated by the Reliance team, and the 
season closed with the championship 
for the University and Reliance second, 
each having won a game from the other 
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versity team. His team was ready for 
a timely kick rather than a quick run, 
thus making the-most of his skill with 
the least risk on account of fumbling. 
Great crowds gathered in Oakland to 
see the return match between the Orions 
and the University, though nothing like 
the multitudes that gather since the for- 
mation of the Stanford University team. 
The team work at that time, consist- 
ing mostly of passing back on a down, 
was well practiced. The playing was 
excellent on both sides, but the superior 
weight of the University told against the 
light Orions. Both sides played with 
precision; there was little fumbling, no 
chance kicking, no wild passing, little 
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besides a tied game. The Orions were 
finally defeated aftera brief but brilliant 
record. Machine-like system had given 
them advantage over a collection of 
superior individual players. The Wasps 
with Hittell and Groth had defeated 
them by the end of the season, and 
gained third place. Thus ended the 
most enthusiastic foot-ball season ever 
known on this Coast supported entirely 
out of the assessments of the clubs, as 
no admission was charged. The league 
was never revived. 

The year 1886 had its sad story behind 
its gay aspect. In March of that year 
there occurred the tragedy of foot-ball 
history on this coast, and happily the 
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only one. At a practice game on the 
Berkeley campus Michael k. Woodward 
of the Law College team tackled a Uni- 
versity club player in the old fashion of 
low tackles below the knee, and struck 
his head somewhere between the knee 
and thigh of the runner. He dropped, 
rolled on his back, and never moved 
again, though he was able to talk and 
direct his comrades how to carry him off 
the held toa house in Berkeley, where 
he died three days later. 

With the spring of °87 the Wasps and 
Orions did not appear. Hittell of the 
Wasps and McNear of the Orions joined 
the University team, leaving the Reli- 
ance of Oakland and the University to 
fight tor championship honors. Only 
two games were played that year, but 


both were hotly contested. Downey 
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and Taylor were prominent on the Re- 
liance team, and Reed came into prom- 
inence as a tackler and punter, aided 
by Gaillard Stoney. In the rush line 
were the old players, Woodhams, 
Blanchard, and Rothganger,with Turner 
and McNear back of the line. This 
combination proved too strong for the 
Reliance, and they were defeated in 
both games. 

The season of ’88 opened with bright 
prospects, for four teams appeared to 
dispute the championship. The Volun 
teers of Oakland took the place of the 
Reliance team to contend with the re- 
vived Wasps, the San Francisco team, 
the University team, and the Law Col- 
lege team. 

The Volunteers were the most for- 
midable rivals of the University, with 
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Nourse, an Amherst player, as captain, 
supported by the now well known end 
player, Sherrard, and Howard Conger, 
both of whom were very skilfull tack- 
lers and rushers. 

The University team was ably hand- 
led by C. W. Reed, half-hack, with a 
good support, most of whom were vet- 
erans. M.S Woodhams, in the rush 
line, had played in that position ever 
since the games with the Merions in 
‘84; J. H. White and J. H. Hely had 
come to college with reputations in the 
Hittell of the 


local school league. 
aD 
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Nourse, whose strength, speed and en- 
durance, and the difficulty of downing 
him, made one of the best halfs that has 
ever played here. His skill in warding 
off was noticeable. He had a peculiar 
way of getting down low with the ball 
when about to be tackled, placing his 
bent arm under a man, and then straight- 
ening up to throw the tackler over. 
Nourse was the man who brought the 
half-backs up near the line, and intro- 
duced on this Coast the play of “ buck- 
ing the center” with great effect. He 
was prominent in most of the plays. 





A SCRIMMAGE. 


Wasps and McNear of the Orion were 
familiar names ; on the ends Roy Gal- 
lagher makes his first appearance, with 
the late Tom Eichbaum, a very hard 
tackler, on the other. 

Signals began to be used in this 
year,—at first very simple ones, how- 
ever. Words, and not combinations of 
numbers, were in vogue, such as “ play 
hard,” “get down low.” It was not 
very difficult to learn the opponents’ 
signals in this system, and numbers 
were not substituted till ‘91. 

lhe Volunteers had a rare player in 


The grand stand was filled with Oak- 
land sympathizers of the Volunteers. 
Sometimes, when he would make a great 
gain through the center and go down 
under White’s tackles, the crowd would 


shout, “ Nourse, Nourse!” ‘ What!” 
exclaimed a sympathetic young lady, 
who was viewing the game for the first 
time, “Is he hurt? Have they got a 
nurse? Well, they need one!” 

The year’s contests resulted in an- 
other championship for the University 
team, which had won two games and 
lost one with the Volunteers. The San 
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Franciscos had not scored in three 
games with the champions. The last 
game between them resulted in a score 
of 36 too, and foot-ball diedfor two years 
so far as San Francisco was concerned. 
Two years later, in the spring of 91, the 
revived San Francisco team caught Ber- 
keley napping, and played a return 
match, reversing the score. This was 
due in great measure to the excellent 
work of Hittell and Gallagher of the 
Law Department of the University play- 
ing against their former comrades. 
Since the healthful rivalry between the 
two great universities has developed 
greater loyalty and college spirit, it is to 
be hoped that such desertions will never 
happen again. It is only right that 
Sherrard and his comrades should use 
any good players they can persuade to 
enter the contest, and the fault lies with 
the recreant collegians. 

Early in ’89, the San Franciscos pre- 
pared to play the Volunteers and the 
University team, but the Volunteers got 
new suits and changed their name to the 
Posens, whereupon the San Francisco 
team refused to play with them to help 
advertise their backer, the actor, Samuel 
Curtis. The Posens made it a seve gua 
non, and the San Franciscos withdrew, 
and left the Posens to the mercies of 
the University team ina series of three 
games, in which the Posens made but 
one touch-down. 

In this series of games, Nourse and 
Conger maintained their reputations as 
dashing players with poor support. Gal- 
lagher and McNear showed their pre- 
vious training, and the former proved 
himself an excellent half-back. Hittell 
worked well for the University, and 
White and Frick were excellent low and 
hard tacklers. 

or some reason the season of 1890 
witnessed an apparent dying out of in- 
terest in football, unless we consider a 
few matches between the classes at 
Berkeley or among the teams from pre- 
paratory schools. The signal triumphs 
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which the University had enjoyed in 88 
and ’89, perhaps, discouraged the for- 
mation of teams. At any rate, foot-ball 
had not fallen so low since its begin- 
ning, in ’82. 

The spring of ‘91 found Berkeley 
asleep, so far as foot-ball is concerned. 
Many good players refused to play again 
or were laid up in practice games, when 
a challenge came from the re-organized 
San Franciscos to play for the best two 
out of three. One game was played, 
with the result already spoken of, 36—o, 
against the college boys; and then the 
San Franciscos disbanded. 

Early ir the season, the Charlestons, 
made up of officers from the cruiser of 
that name, played the San Franciscos 
and defeated them. Many of the Charles- 
tons were old hands at the game, nota- 
bly Catlin, whose half-back work was 
remarkable for its activity in running 
and dodging through a crowd in addition 
to good tackling. 

The San Franciscos played some hard 
games with the soldiers of the San Fran- 
cisco Presidio, and were in good shape 
to do up the weakened team from Berke. 
ley, in spite of the hard work of the old 
veteran, J. H. White, who had played 
for five years on the college team, the 
tackling of Eichbaum, and the support 
of the promising novices, Foulks, Tay- 
lor, and Hunt. Hunt broke his ankle 
early in the game, and with him retired 
the hopes of the Berkeley boys. 

The spring of ’92 marks an era in 
foot-ball history ; for the Berkeley team 
now had another college team to play 
against, and their rivalry promoted the 
popularity of the game greatly. The 
Berkeley team improved their play and 
opposed a strong team to the Olympics, 
a re-organization of the old San Fran- 
ciscos who had defeated them the year 
before. The team work of the Univer- 
sity consisted in great part of line wedg- 
es, and a few end runs by Hunt with a 
slight showing of interference, which 
was yet to be developed. Hittell and 
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Tobin made beautiful runs, and the 
tackling of Sherrard and Henry were 
features of the game, score 6—o in fav- 
or of the Olympics who defeated Stan- 
ford in the same season. Matters stood 
thus when the great contest between 
the two universities took place in the 
spring of ’92, when the heavy rush line 
of the Berkeley team was opposed to the 
fast runners of the Stanford men, with 
the result of a score of 14—10, in favor 
of Stanford, after a close contest be- 
tween slow wedging tactics and rapid 
end running. Code’s quarter-back work, 
passing, running, and tackling, and 
Clemans’s end running with interfer- 


ence, which first began to show its 
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as the Olympics was organized. It is 
safe to say that if his team of football 
veterans had the opportunity for train- 
ing the college teams have, they would 
be an invincible combination, but the 
teams must depend upon individual ex- 
cellence to make up for team work. 
The match between the Stanford team 
and the Olympics was unsatisfactory, 
resulting in a tie, both sides claiming 
superiority. It is remarkable how Sher- 
rard’s team holds down the university 
elevens, and displays skill in double 
passes and some good team interfer- 
ence, despite a lack of team practice. 
Under the cool-headed Code the Stan- 
ford team played their usual running 
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possibilities, were noticeable. Henry’s 
work stopped any gains on his end, and 
Hunt’s fierce tackling and endurance 
were remarkable. 

The fall of ‘92 witnessed a new sea- 
son between the two universities, and 
the Olympic Club, the time of playing 
being changed to suit the college stu- 
dents. 

A series of games was played by the 
University of California with the Olym- 
pic team, resulting in a victory for Berk- 
eley after a very close contest. 

Captain Sherrard of that team de- 
lights his friends by his sure and hard 
tackling on the end. It is also due to 
him that such a remarkably good team 
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game, but Taylor and Wilcox, of the 
Olympics, were great ground gainers as 


well. Pugh as quarter was quick and 
sure, and his tackling good. 

The fall game excited even greater in- 
terest than the previous game, owing 
to the careful training of both teams 
under the great Eastern players and 
coaches, Camp and McClung. Never 
before had a training table been estab- 
lished for any team. Stanford’s praise- 
worthy efforts established a training 
table, and secured the greatest coach of 
the United States for two weeks’ train- 
ing. The University of California men, 
likewise, were hard at work as soon as 
college opened, to get into condition, 
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under the training of Walter Magee. 
They went to the training table under 
the instruction of the great half-back, 
McClung. Managers Champlin and 
Brann, though they receive little notice, 
spared no pains to give their teams every 
facility to get into condition. They 
worked as no managers ever have worked 
before, with the result that after unpre- 
cedented outlay the teams have cleared 
expenses, with a little to spare, in spite 
of the gate-keepers’ sleight-of-hand or the 
poor interference of a mysterious miss- 
ing picket that admitted about 2000 peo- 
ple unaccounted for. In this respect it 
resembled the first game of foot-ball in 
New York, told about by Camp, where 
there were four hundred people present 
and three hundred of those got through 
a hole in the fence. 

The last match game at Haight Street 
grounds was witnessed by the largest 
crowd that ever attended a foot-ball 
match here. Experts place the attend- 


ance at from 9000 to 10,000 people, ev- 
ery one of whom wore the cardinal, or 


the old familiar blue and gold. 

The game was played like the previ- 
ous one under satisfactory decisions. 
This time the experts Camp and Mc- 
Clung acted as officials. The kick-off 
was chosen by the Berkeley team, and 
breathless silence was preserved by the 
great throng when the wedge of Berk- 
eley formed to begin the play with a 
gain of fifteen yards. The game was 
started and playede through with busi- 
ness-like regularity, and no protesting 
against decisions, which has been a 
weary feature of other games for many 
years. The play was slower than was 
expected after the incessant urging of 
the coaches in training. It developed 
no new characteristics in either team 
over the previous year except a develop- 
ment of interference, which was more 
evident on the Stanford side because of 
the pretty criss-crosses of Clemans and 
Walton, who were kept busy. 

The first kick-off of the Stanford 
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team excited much interest. It was the 
first play of the Delland flying-wedge 
ever seen here, and gained twenty yards 
for them. 

Berkeley again depended on her pow- 
erful rush line to repeat wedge plays 
which were not very successful, until 
her superior endurance showed in the 
second half. The Berkeley men had 
little opportunity to display their inter- 
ference, which was not as good as Stan- 
ford’s, though Oscar Taylor’s long run 
was well protected. The features of 
the Berkeley play were the wedges, 
Hunt’s irresistible rushes through the 
line, and Henry’s swift end work in get- 
ting down the field ona punt, which he 
combined with tackling that was rivaled 
only by Hunt and Foulks on the Berk- 
eley side. 

Benson was cool and sure, and quick 
as acat, in saving the ball on a fumble 
by his team. Code, of Stanford, served 
his team in the same way, for both teams 
fumbled. He had the same faculty of 
being omnipresent, which, combined 
with heavy tackling, made his reputa- 
tion in the spring games. Wilson showed 
himself a sharp, quick player, a strong 
end and a hard tackler. Cochran’s 
tackling was lowand hard. Oscar Tay- 
lor of Berkeley had no rival as a punter, 
the Stanford team having lost Jones by 
a badly sprained ankle. It was the 
question of the spectators why the 
Berkeley team did not punt more on a’ 
third down. 

It is a fault of all this Coast playing 
that the teams are afraid to punt, and 
do not practice it even on a third down. 
Tobin of the Olympics is the best ex- 
ponent of this play. 

Clemans elicited the usual admiration 
for his dashing end runs, in spite of the 
fact that he was laid off with an injury 
for some time, and could not receive all 
the benefits of Camp’s instruction, and 
no time was allowed the team to block 
for his peculiar style of running. His 
tackling had lost none of its former vim. 
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Hunt was a marvel of endurance at 
continual bucking the center, which he 
did well with able support, playing as 
fiercely up to the last moment, when 
the continual strain of the advancing 
wedge was wearing out the Stanford 
boys. 

A tie game with two teams of such 
entirely different abilities is a curious 
decision of fortune to make the Yale 
coaches go back contented. After a 
review, it seems that either team ought 
to have won with better strategy. 
Berkeley has no excuse for neglecting 
the cool punting of Taylor, supported 
by Henry’s swift end play. Stanford is 
regretting the failure to use some re- 
serve tricks, which they consider’ would 
have won the game for them, and the 
silver foot-ball awaits a winner, at the 
University Club of San Francisco. 

Two urchins who must have reached 
the game on account of the missing 
picket, were heard to criticise it fairly : 

First urchin (with a cardinal ribbon). 
—Say, Jimmy, Stanford played all’round 
Berkeley. 

Second urchin (with a blue and gold 
flag).—Yes, Billie, and Berkeley went 
right t’roo der center. 

As it is, the season’s games have re- 
sulted in a tie between the universities, 
and between the Olympics and Stan- 
fords; and the series between the old 
rivals, the Olympics, and University of 
California, resulted in the University’s 
winning two out of three games. 

Foot-ball was started in Los Angeles 
in 1888 by the formation of the Alliance 
Team, through the efforts of W. L. 
Stewart, J. Pitblado, and a few others. 
The first game played was with a team 
of Englishmen from San Pedro, who 
were badly defeated. The rest of the 
season was made up of games with the 
team from the University of Southern 
California, which proved superior to the 
Alliance Team that season, and also in 
the seasons of ’89 and ’go, the Alliance 
once tying the score. 
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Southern California has been given an 
exhibition of the real game by Stan- 
ford’s team, which defeated the Los An- 
geles Athletic Club’s eleven 72 to 0, and 
the Chaffey College team 68 to 0. The 
Los Angeles team were heavy men, 
but the game has progressed beyond 
the individual play, and nothing could 
be done against the well-trained inter- 
ference and endurance of the Palo Alto 
boys with Harrelson’s quick half back 
work. 

Foot-ball was inaugurated in the north 
by a game on Thanksgiving Day, ’9o, 
with a club of Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
and afew Americans, calling themselves 
the Portland Foot-Ball, Cricket, and 
Athletic Club, which were defeated by 
the Bishop Scott Academy, in spite of 
the good work of Lipman, the quarter- 
back, and Shipley, center, who were sup- 
ported by a team unaccustomed to the 
inter-collegiate game. In December, 
91, the team played an Astoria team 
under Rugby rules, and the Englishmen 
won with a score of I0 to o. 

From this club 
resulted the pres- 
ent Multnomah 
Amateur Ath- 
letic Club, found- 
ed in February, 
1892. 

The following fall J. R. Savage, a very 
powerful veteran from the University of 
Pennsylvania,coached a team which met 
the Academy boys and deafeated them, 
after which they defeated a Tacoma 
teamin Portland 36to o. Captain Savage 
was supported by two of the best half- 
backs ever seen in the Northwest, Mark 
Brooke and W. L. Kendall, backing a 
line in which there were many veterans. 
Glisan, L. G., and Garin, L. T., were 
Yale men, Greene, R. E., a Harvard 
man, and Montgomery, R. T., a Trinity 
man, who did not play in the second 
game. The others had had no training 
in college teams. 

The Multnomah team of ‘92 was re- 
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organized and captained by Railey, an 
Amherst man, with six of the old men. 
They had lost Kendall and Brooke, but 
their captain was a very great addition. 

A game with the Pacific University 
of Forest Grove resulted in another vic- 
tory for Portland, 16 to 6. This team 
was substantially the same that played 
in the greatest game of the Northwest 
on January 2, 93, when the Multnomah 
team of Portland went to Seattle to 
play the team there. 

The field was very muddy, and run- 
ning was quite difficult. The game 
would have been surprising for its devel- 
opment of the latest tricks, were it not 
known that the Portland team had many 
men who had learned the game in East- 
ern colleges. The Multnomah team was 
a reorganization of the ’gI team, cap- 
tained by Railey, an Amherst man. The 
Seattles had a heavier team, but were not 
coached so well. 

The Portland team’s most effective 
plays were the revolving wedge, and 
her mass plays, while Seattle’s individual 
work, Church’s center work, Atkinson’s 
punting, and Folsom’s running, were 
brilliant. The game ended in a draw, 
neither side scoring. 

The Eastern coaches have come and 
gone; they have treated us very fairly, 
pointing out our strength and our weak- 
ness. They have taught us what they 
could in a fortnight, but the fact remains 
that we have the whole game before us, 
for they found it necessary to lay the 
foundations of the game, as developed 
in the East, and were left little time to 
train team plays. The chief value of the 
instruction received has been to teach 
us how little we know about the game, 
which has cultivated a desire to improve 
until we reach the Eastern standard; a 
possibility more attainable since the pre- 
paratory schools of the Coast have caught 
the fever, and will cultivate the raw ma- 
terial to be fully developed later at the 
universities. 
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The rules need revision. Princeton has 
pointed out a defect in the present rules 
which it would be well to consider. In 
case the defensive team make an offside 
play just previous to a gain of fifteen 
yards by their opponents, the present 
rules require that the ball be brought 
back and five yards measured off for the 
offensive team from the place where the 
offside play was made,—a clear loss of 
ten yards by the offensive team through 
no fault of its own. 

One of our own old foot-ball players 
makes another suggestion which is wor- 
thy of thoughtful consideration. J. H. 
White suggests that a change be made 
in the system of counting for a goal 
kicked. The present development of 
the game is all towards team play, and 
still the two points of a successful kick 
are made by two men, working but few 
moments, whereas only twice that num- 
ber of points are made by more than 
five times that number of men, working 
an indefinite period ; rarely, however, as 
short a period as it takes to kick a goal. 
The desire is that the score represent 
the comparative merits of the team, 
which will hardly be done unless the 
points made be in proper ratio to the 
number of men engaged in the two plays. 
A change in the counting for a touch- 
down should be made which would more 
closely approach the ratio of I1 to 2, 
as for instance, counting a touch-down 
five and a goal one. A goal, kicked from 
the field, might be left as it is on account 
of its difficulty. There is no reason for 
holding to the old system except prece- 
dent, and the reasons for that precedent 
have changed with the evolution of the 
old fifteen into a team unit of eleven. 

Hereafter, it will be quality of games, 
not quantity, for the game has passed 
into the hands of experts and veterans. 
No longer can it be considered a Sat- 
urday afternoon pastime for bank clerks 
to go out and rub the college boys in the 


mud. 
Phil Weaver. /r. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF “Der Days BEFo’ DE WAH.” 


I. 


Tue Black Tangle was not a spot to 
charm the eye, or, for that matter, any 
other sense. Nature did what she could, 
with foliage upon trees and underbrush, 
and with vines and creepers, festooning 
unsightly dead trunks, and screening 
dark, stagnant pools —to cover the na- 
ked hideousness of the swamp; but it 
still remained a black, dismal expanse, 
over which a ragged mist always hung. 
It was dense, foul, and treacherous. 
The place, too, had its secrets, — both 
base and pathetic,— relating to human 
life, and revolting human sentiment, as 
the spot itself revolted the senses. 

It was in a sort of angle of this swamp 
that the old Ellerton plantation stood, 
quite by itself. The soil was very rich, 
and the stately house, with its orderly 
row of whitewashed slave cabins, had 
been placed as little within the baleful 
influences of their dismal neighbor as 
the limits of the plantation permitted. 
Mistress Judith Barnaby had spent her 
life on the place, keeping a sharp eye 
upon her property and its interests ; but 
the last ten years of her life she had 
been an invalid, with no end of aches 
and pains, and after her the house was 
left vacant, and allowed to go out of 
repair. 

It happened in this way. Mistress 
Barnaby’s heir was her cousin, Mr. Jo- 
siah Wapham. That gentleman, on his 
way to inspect and take possession of 
the property, was set down at Burkville 
in fine spirits, greatly pleased with his 
new turn of fortune. In a short time 
his queer figure — with its round head, 
set closely upon a body that was like- 
wise almost spherical, and mounted 


upon a pair of short, round legs, so fat 
that their action was a little stiffened at 
the knees — was bustling about the vil- 
lage, in search of a carriage to continue 
his journey. Here he met the young 
Burkville doctor, who had brought a 
great deal of new-fangled wisdom to the 
town with him, and who happened to 
express to Mr. Wapham his opinion that 
Mistress Barnaby’s death, and all her 
long aches and pains, were due to her 
residence so near the Black Tangle. 
Of the Black Tangle Mr. Wapham had 
as yet no very clear idea, but the young 
doctor’s remark was a slight shock upon 
the blithe spirits of the heir. 

The road from Burkville, passing at 
first within view of thrifty plantations, 
with their fine houses, perhaps, almost 
concealed among oak and magnolia 
trees, or bright with the glory of count- 
less flowering plants, restored Mr. Wap- 
ham’s spirits from their sight depres- 
sion. But after a time the road forked. 
Neither fork was much traveled. Either 
might be taken to reach the Ellerton 
place, and the two were much alike. 
One was a little longer, and was graced 
by the presence of a negro burying 
ground, and the other was not so good 
a road. 

Mr. Wapham went by the shorter 
road. The scene became less charming ; 
plantations were fewer and more of the 
landscape was in a state of nature, the 
road at times passing among scattered 
trees with barren looking hills on the 
east; sometimes over vacant, lonely, 
monotonous tracts with almost nothing 
to arrest or please the eye. Near the 
end ot the journey the Black Tangle 
rose upon Mr. Wapham’s vision, and the 
road kept near to that dreary scene, so 
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that the traveler had opportunity to 
gather in allits charms. His spirit sank 
steadily as a stone might sink in that 
slimy ooze beside him. He felt at once 
that he had no taste for the weird in na- 
ture; no ear for the music of owls and 
frogs: his disposition shrank from the 
damp, misty atmosphere, and the pecu- 
liar odors of that region. 

When with some uneasiness he had 
forded the slow waters of Snake Creek, 
and found himself within a short dis- 
tance called upon to venture into the 
broader waters of Long Creek, his 
thoughts had already gone back, hover- 
ing about Burkville and a possible place 
in the neighborhood of that village to 
establish his residence. He was already 
a firm believer in the ideas of the young 
Burkville doctor about Mistress Barnaby 
and her fate, and anxious that his ro- 
tundities might escape the like miseries. 

There was, of course, a good road to 
the Ellerton plantation, if one were al- 
ways content to approach it from Mark- 
ham. Markham was well enough asa 
shipping station, but it was nothing 
more than that. Besides, if the road 
difficulty could be arranged, there was 
still the Black Tangle with all its pecu- 
liarities, and there it was likely to re- 
main. 

So Mr. Josiah Wapham used part of 
the wealth that had now fallen to him 
to buy another plantation more to his 
mind among those beautiful homes in 
the neighborhood of Burkville, and the 
Ellerton Place with its twenty or thirty 
negroes, he placed in charge of an over- 
seer. 

When Mr. Wapham made this ar- 
rangement he intended to inspect the 
old place often, and look carefully to its 
interests : his visits were at first very fre- 
quent, but they fell off rapidly after the 
novelty wore away. For one reason, he 
felt less and less inclined to travel that 
bad and dreary stretch of road between 
his two plantations. Another reason 
was that the overseer he had employed 
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for the Ellerton Place proved to be a 
good manager, —at least, matters al- 
ways appeared to be in fine shape, and 
returns quite as good as could be ex- 
pected. Again, Mr. Wapham gradually 
settled down to the enjoyment of his 
wealth with a disposition to shirk its 
cares ; he became too indolent, too fond 
of his ease and comfort, to make the 
trip unless there was some pressing rea- 
son for it. 

For all this, as may soon appear, the 
owner of these two plantations was in 
a certain sense an iron man. Among 
his own negroes his will was obeyed in 
respectful silence, no matter how un- 
reasonable it might be,—and he delight- 
ed to be unreasonable, as old Aunt 
Venus, the cook, could find a torrent of 
words to show. To be sure, Tad, the 
stable boy, took some liberties, but it 
was his nature, and nobody ever had 
quite curbed him. He had a merry, 
good-natured way, that disarmed anger 
and compelled good-will. He was a 
“likely little nigger,”’ apt and useful as 
well as mischievous. But if “ Marse Si” 
was thoroughly roused and set, even 
Tad had to bend like the rest, or be 
broken. Norwould that gentleman spare 
even himself when his excitable nature 
was stirred up, or a set purpose was 
strong upon him; then his indolence 
left him, then his love of ease was for- 
gotten, and his actions were as reckless 
as the spring of a tiger. When “ Marse 
Si” sharply gave as a reason, “ Because 
I’m a min’ ter,” or, “ Because I ain’t a 
min’ter,” that was the reason that com- 
manded the most profound respect un- 
der his rule, and everybody was on the 
lookout for something stirring. In such 
moods he seemed to be tireless; his. 
round head and fiery, evil eyes seemed 
to be peering everywhere. 

It is an old story that nowhere will 
the master’s mind be exactly carried out 
without the presence of the master’s 
eye. It proved so to some extent at the 
Ellerton plantation. Changes came 
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slowly, but they came. The overseer 
was a cautious man, but left so much to 
himself and in a situation so out of the 
world, he did some things that could 
never have received Mr. Josiah Wap- 
ham’s approvai. For instance, twice a 
year, if the work of the plantation had 
been well carried forward, the overseer 
fell into the way of allowing the negroes 
under him to have a dance at night in 
the vacant house, and on these occa- 
sions he absented himself from the scene 
and left the hands to have things their 
own way. Mr. Wapham’s idea was that 
“niggers should be worked ’nough by 
day so they ’d want’er sleep come night, 
an’ dancin’ an that sort’er thing spoilt 
“em.” 

There was another matter, too, which 
the overseer had nohandin. Of course 
the Black Tangle, dismal as it was, was 
sometimes the retreat of runaway slaves. 
There they could lie hid as long as they 
could obtain food. The hands on the 
Ellerton Place, left with little over- 
sight at night, were often able to sup- 


ply food and other necessaries to blacks 
that were hiding in the swamp, and 
the fact was soon known among slaves 


far and near. This on the property 
of Mr. Josiah Wapham, to whom an 
act of aid and comfort to a runaway 
nigger was more infamous than a breach 
of the whole moral law! The secret 
was well kept, but secrets like every- 
thing else grow weaker as they grow 
old. 
II. 


In the course of time Mr. Josiah Wap- 
ham formed in his mind a purpose to 
add another horse to those already in 
his stable, and set out one day to inspect 
an animal that was offered for sale at 
the Merton plantation. On this trip 
Tad rode a bay horse behind his mas- 
ter’s carriage. It might be seen ata 
glance something of what Tad was. To 
begin with, he was dressed in a smart 
blue suit with bright brass buttons on 
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his jacket, and upon his head he wore a 
little round cap with a visor. These 
things and his sleek, well-fed appearance 
bespoke either the master’s pride in the 
boy, or his favor, or both. For the rest, 
there was a soft, merry lurking gleam 
in the boy’s eyes ; it was always there,— 
sometimes subdued and quiet, but upon 
slight occasion intensified, and dancing 
with spirit. His lips too, even in repose, 
adjusted themselves so that they hinted 
at merriment,—or perhaps it was mis- 
chief ; they were at their soberest in 
what might be called a sort of “un- 
stable equilibrium.” 

At the Merton place, Uncle Luke, a 
slow, stooping, gray-headed negro, led 
from the stable the horse to be in- 
spected, tied the halter through a ring 
in the door-post, and retired to the old 
red pump for a drink, while his master 
talked up the good points of the horse 
to Mr. Wapham. Tad wanted water, 
too, after his ride in the heat and the 
dust ; he dismounted and joined Uncle 
Luke at the pump. 

“ Dat a good hoss?”’ asked Tad, jerk- 
ing his thumb over his shoulder towards 
the group at the stable: his tone was 
low, as if inviting a confidence. 

“ Yaas,” drawled Uncle Luke slowly, 
as he took the drinking cup from his 
mouth, and looked off under his eye- 
brows towards the horizon, “good 
hoss.” The last words were spoken 
with a rising inflection. 

Tad looked at the old man curiously. 
“ Got no tricks, nor nawt’n?”’ 

“Naw, not to say tricks,” answered 
Uncle Luke in the same manner as 
before. 

Then he turned his eyes slowly, and 
saw the boy’s face full of question 
marks. ‘Good hoss, but yo’ wanter 
know how ter han’le ’im, boy. Yo’ 
cayn’t put no whip onter’im. Mighty 
fine saddle hoss, too. But I don’ nebber 
wanter ride behind dat hoss, n’r be on 
his back, when er whip teches ’im; no, 
sah !”’ 
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“ What yo’ reckon he gwineter do?” 

Uncle Luke snorted a little “I 
reckon his heels gwineter go up, an’ his 
head gwineter go down, an’ dey gwineter 
keep a gwine up an’ a gwine down, an’ 
he ainter gwineter wait fur yo’ to git 
fixed fur it, an’ no mo’ he ainter gwineter 
stop it on ’count er perliteness.” 

Merton was just saying to Wapham: 
“He's as kind and stiddy a horse as I 
ever drove, and he goes right along; 
but he won’t bear the whip. That’s all 
yo’ got to look out for.” 

Uncle Luke heard the words. He 
was an important personage in his own 
eyes, and in that tender spot it touched 
him to have his communication so free- 
ly published, as if anybody could have 
told as much as that. An air of being 
able to tell more than anybody else 
when he set out to bestow a confidence 
came over him. 

“Dar’s anodder little ting,” he said, 
in a moment or two, “but I reckon 
‘tain’t much ’count. Yercay n’t git ole 


Rock inter water, n’r trough water, no 


way. I don’t reckon Marse Merton 
knows dat hisself. Dis child found it 
out sorter permiscuous like ; but it am a 
fac’. Mighty little need to git a hoss 
inter water, no how.” 

The horse was a bay,—a very good 
mate for old Pete, the horse Tad had 
ridden, and this was what Mr. Josiah 
Wapham wanted. The difference in the 
appearance of the two horses was very 
slight, except that there was a white 
spot on Rock’s face. 

Yet Mr. Wapham rode away as he 
had come,—that is to say, with Tad 
riding behind him on Old Pete, and 
without the horse he had been inspect. 
ing. Of course, he knew his own bus- 
iness. Perhaps he intended to buy the 
horse later ; perhaps, for some reason, 
the horse did not suit him ; perhaps that 
disposition in the animal to resent the 
whip was too trying to Mr Wapham’s 
masterful spirit. He was not always a 
harsh master, but the whip he was ac- 
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customed to use when he was “a min’ 
ter,” and he expected it to be submitted 
to gracefully until his mind changed. 
Perhaps he deferred buying the new 
horse until he could make careful trial 
of the animal’s speed and other points. 
At any rate, an opportunity to do this 


soon offered. 
III. 


At the Ellerton Place the spring 


planting was all done, and the grand 


semi-annual “break-down” for the 
hands was to take place in the spacious 
old house. Word had been secretly con- 
veyed to the hands on Mr. Wapham’s 
home place, and after dark all of them 
that could be absent without risk of be- 
ing missed — the field hands, chiefly — 
were to steal away and be in at the 
merrymaking. This they always did; 
they were careful to return before day- 
light ; their trip at night, over an unfre- 
quented road, involved no great risk ; 
and there was zest enough in the occa- 
sion to tempt them to the long tramp 
and the sleepless night. : 

Nothing whatever could be done at 
the old house in the way of preparation 
for the merry occasion, until the near 
approach of evening made it reasonably 
certain that “ Marse Si” would not come 
upon the scene. 

As soon it was dark, lights began to 
flash from its usually mournful and for- 
saken-looking windows; the tramp of 
heavy, clumsy footsteps was to be heard, 
hastening through its deserted rooms 
and halls, and a loud babel of coarse 
voices, eager, excited, and happy, made 
its old walls ring. The preparations 
were few and simple; to sweep the floors, 
to arrange a place for the fiddler, and a 
few rude seats for an occasional rest, and 
to put up decorations, here and there, of 
green boughs, bouquets, and wreaths. 

Among the merrymakers there were 
some strange faces,—some that wore 
amid the gayety an uneasy, sad expres- 
sion. These were inhabitants of the 
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Black Tangle, seizing this occasion of 
seeming safety to mingle with their 
kind, and to get once more a touch of 
light and life, so rare to their hard lot. 
Of these, Merton’s Clorindy was one, a 
small mulatto girl of very spare figure, 
whose hollow features, large, staring, va- 
cant eyes, and painful expression of woe 
were almost enough to give an air of 
mockery to the merriment around her. 

At Mr. Wapham’s home place, before 
the evening was far advanced, Tad, who 
stood leaning upon the gatepost, heard 
the sound of horses’ hoofs approaching, 
and in a few minutes was able to recog- 
nize the stooping, bony figure of the 
rider: it was old Uncle Luke. 

“Marse Wapham done bought dis 
hoss?”’ asked Tad, as he noticed, by the 
aid of the starlight, a white spot in the 
animal’s forehead. 

“Some’n a heap bigger’n de hoss 
business ternight, boy,” Uncle Luke an- 
swered in a quavering whisper. He dis- 
mounted and placed his lips near Tad’s 
ear; he was trembling and excited. 
“Tings gwineter be shuck up mighty 
lively on dis yeah plantation onless dis 
chile am a yearlin’!” 

“ Yo’ ain’t fotched ‘long no eart quake 
"bout yo’ clothes ?” inquired Tad pertly. 

“It mought be an eart quake an’ den 
agin it mought n't; I ainter sayin’ what 
it am, but I does say tings gwineter be 
shuck up; yo’ heah mea’ tarkin’, boy!” 

His trembling hand was tugging at 
his ragged coat pocket as he spoke, and 
at last came out with a letter, which he 
shook menacingly at Tad. 

“ Yo’ see dis yeah?” 

‘Fo’ Marse Si?” enquired Tad. 

Uncle Luke could contain himself no 
longer ; he moved nearer to Tad again 
and dropped his voice still lower ; at the 
same time his huge, misshapen hand 
came up with an earnest gesture. 

“Yo’ know our yeller gal, Clorindy, 
done run away las’ week?” he gasped 
out. “ Reckon Marse Merton got he 
heart sot ter .kill dat gal, an’ dar warn’t 
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no peace ob her life. I nebber see any- 
ting like de way he kep’ a-floggin’ her 
des’ fur not’n ’t all. Wall, in co’se, she 
am in de Black Tangle, and Marse Mer- 
ton he ’spicions dat. Den what should 
Clorindy’s mammy do but tek sick an’ 
go crazy ober it terday, a-hollerin’ ter 
Clorindy ter get inter de Black Tangle 
an’ keep herself hid away, an’ a-tellin’ 
her agin an’ agin dat she can git viddles 
fum de Ellerton niggahs, an’ a-sayin’ it 
all right afore Marse Merton, ’r Missus, 
'r any on ’em. 

“ Den ternight out comes Marse Mer- 
ton, an’ he says, ‘Uncle Luke, put de 
saddle on Rock an’ hab him ready fur 
me in bout five minutes.’ I seed Marse 
war kin’r stirred up, an’ I got dat hoss 
out in partickler haste. Den comes 
Marse Merton, an’ says, ‘Heah, Uncle 
Luke, git onter ole Rock an’ tek dis let- 
tah to Mr. Josiah Wapham. I was 
gwineter see him, but I cayn’t go ter- 
night.’ 

“Now what yo’ reckon gwineter be in 
dat lettah, boy? an’ what yo’ reckon yo’ 
Marse gwineter do when he see it. 

Tad was dumb ; he stood immovable, 
watching the slow-moving form of the 
old man as it faded into the darkness on 
the path toward the house. He heard 
the door of the house open and shut ; in 
a very short time he heard it open again 
and Marse Si Wapham’s voice pitched 
in ahigh key and stammering with fury. 

“ Heah, tell Tad ter saddle ole Pete an’ 
have him ter the gate fur me quicker’n 
lightnin’!’’ The order was given to Un- 
cle Luke. 

Tad felt himself grown suddenly weak 
at the words, and leaned heavily against 
the gate muttering hoarsely, “ Lawdy, 
he cayn’t be agoin’ ter de Ellerton Place 
tonight! Lawdy! Lawdy! De ober- 
seer am away, an’ dar’s de dance, an’ 
dar ’s de fiel’ hands dar, an’ dar’s Clo- 
rindy wid de res’ of ’em, and mebbe 
dar’s one er two mo’ dat orter keep dar- 
selfs outer sight. Lawdy! Lawdy! 
Lawdy!” 
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In a few minutes Uncle Luke took 
form once more out of the darkness and 
came up with the order for old Pete. 

Tad hurried to the stable, Uncle Luke 
going with him to help, for in this mood 
Mr. Josiah Wapham was not to be tri- 
fled with. The two negroes were too 
much hurried and frightened to talk. 
Aided by the feeble light of the lan- 
tern they moved nervously about the 
stable, and in spite of much awkward 
fumbling and blundering the horse was 
led out towards the hitching post at the 
gate before Mr. Wapham appeared. 

Rock had been tied at the post near- 
est the gate, and it was now necessary 
to lead him away and hitch old Pete 
there for the greater convenience of 
“Marse Wapham.” As Tad proceeded 
to do this, he heard the front door of 
the house open, and saw a stream of 
light flood a small section of the dark- 
ness among the trees; then he heard 
his mistress’s voice pleading : — 

“Why must yo’ go ternight, Si? Yo’ 
know what the roads is, an’ thar’s the 
creeks to cross. Why not wait till 
mawnin’ ?” 

He heard, too, his master’s reply, 
pitched in that high key of wrath. 

“I’m agoin’ ternight ‘cause I’m a 
min’ter go ternight, an’ I can ’t wait till 
mawnin’ ’cause I ain’ter min’ter wait till 
mawnin’. Yo’ jest go ter bed, an’ I’ll 
min’ my own business !” 

If the two listening negroes had had 
the least doubt before of what was on 
foot, this reference by the mistress to 
the character of the roads left no further 
chance for it. 

At that moment Tad was just in the 
act of untying Rock; without any 
change of manner he changed his pur- 
pose and retied the knot. That done, 
he quietly took Old Pete from Uncle 
Luke’s hands, and without a word led 
him to the next post, hardly a rod from 
where Rock stood. Then he walked 
away into the darkness and Uncle Luke 
hobbled off after him. 
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Immediately Mr. Josiah Wapham 
rolled into sight, stormed through the 
gate, and being in absent mood acci- 
dentally mounted Rock instead of his 
own horse, and so rode briskly away. 

The two darkies stood together, out 
of sight, watching Mr. Wapham’s de- 
parture ; Tad with eager interest ; Un- 
cle Luke in a dazed way, his slow brain 
hardly grasping what was going on until 
it was over. He yielded to Tad’s eager 
cautions to keep still and keep out of 
sight, without a thought of what they 
meant. 

As soon as the last faint sound of 
Rock’s hoofs had died upon the ear, 
Tad slapped his knee and began to 
laugh; his laughter increased though 
his prudence kept it from being too bois- 
terous. He gave it vent instead by 
bending himself double ; by lying down 
on the ground and rolling; by rising 
and bunting his kinky black head against 
the fence, and by every other antic that 
his rollicking nature suggested to him. 

“G’long wid yo’, boy,” said Uncle 
Luke severely, when he found a chance 
to make himself heard, “ what yo’ foun’ 
to larf at? In cose it’s a heap o’ fun to 
send Rock away an’ make an ole nigger 
like me walk home!” ; 

Tad’s convulsions increased again. 
Uncle Luke’s temper rose. “ Yo’ good 
fur notin’ little black niggah,” said he, 
savagely, shaking his gray head and 
spreading his distorted hands by way of 
gesture, “is yo’ larfin’ to tink what 
Marse Wapham gwine ter cotch at de 
plantation, an’ all de shucking up dat’s 
gwine ter come ob it ?” 

Tad was still unmoved to reply, or to 
cease his merriment, and Uncle Luke 
stooped stiffly, picked up a good, stout 
stick, and approached the boy as if he 
meant to apply it. 

This move had a sobering effect, 
though Tad easily ducked away from 
the stick and was too frisky and spry to 
be in much risk of a blow from it in old 
Uncle Luke’s hands. 
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“ Marse Wapham say—he! he!—Marse 
Wapham say he go ternight ‘cause he 
min’ ter git dar ternight!” Tad stag- 
gered and fell to the ground again with 
laughter. Uncle Luke’s stick came up, 
threateningly, and the boy added, try- 
ing to look very grave, “ Marse Wap- 
ham gwine ter change he mind, des’ dis 
once!” 

“ What he gwine to do dat fo’ ?” de- 
-manded Uncle Luke. 

“Des ter save de seed, I reckon ; dat 
kinder seed am skerse on de planta- 
tion. ”’ 

Uncle Luke’s stick came down to 
within a fraction of an inch of the boy’s 
head, and the boy hastily dodged and 
scrambled to his feet again. 

“Marse Wapham ainter change he 
mind,” said Uncle Luke severely. 

“ Den mebbe he ride Rock to Snake 
Creek an’ ter Long Creek, an’ den git 
off an’ wade, an’ tote de hoss ober! 
Reckon he feelin’ des about perlite 
’nough fur dat ternight!” It would have 
been worth while to have seen the gleam 
in Tad’s eyes as he said this. 

Uncle Luke looked at the ground, 
while ideas slowly arranged themselves 
in his mind. 

“ Sho’ ‘nough, Marse Wapham gwine 
ter tek notice he ain’t on ole Pete when 
he comes ter de creek! Dat he am. 
He cain’t nebber git ter de Ellerton 
Place wid dat hoss !”” Uncle Luke slowly 
shook his head as he spoke, and looked 
gravely at Tad, as if weighing the con- 
sequences of this rashness. 

As for Tad, he again doubled himself 
up with laughter. “ Lawdy! He no bus- 
iness a-cuttin’ roun’ nights wid de 
hosses. Break he neck sho’, an’ hab 
eb’ry niggah on de place in de spirit of 
mournin’! Look lak it wouldn’t tek 
much to roll dat head off’n him, no- 
how.” After delivering himself in this 
way the boy had another relapse of mer- 
riment. 

“Yo’ gwine ter larf dat way when 
Marse Wapham finds out ’bout dem 
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hosses?” drawled Uncle Luke, trying 
to put on an air of asking for informa- 
tion. 

Tad turned a handspring and, putting 
on airs in his turn, came up with an in- 
nocent tone of surprise. 

“What yo’ mean "bout dem hosses ?” 

“ Reckon now dat boy want somebody 
to tell him as how Marse Wapham done 
rode off on de wrong hoss !” said Uncle 
Luke, as if speaking to a third person. 

“Marse Wapham done rode off de 
wrong hoss ?” repeated Tad, keeping up 
the pretense of surprise. “ Dat’ll neb- 
ber do. Mebbe he mighter be blamin’ it 
on ter some po’ little niggah! Reckon 
I bettah tek old Pete, an’ go an’ cotch 
him, an’ fin’ out wedder he meant ter do 
it or done it a-puppus!” 

Upon that Tad coolly mounted old 
Pete, and rode off in the direction his 
master had taken, recklessly trusting to 
Uncle Luke to give an account of the 
affair according to the outlines just mer- 
rily suggested, if need should be. The 
speed of his departure did not indicate 
great haste to overtake Mr. Wapham. 

Perhaps Tad took no great risk in 
this adventure into which he had so 
hastily plunged ; the peculiarity of Rock 
was probably known only to the ne- 
groes, or if otherwise, their knowledge 
of it was a secret, so that no motive 
could appear for purposely making the 
change. Mr. Josiah Wapham might be 
very angry, but he could not suspect 
anything more than a trifling thought- 
lessness in the boy. Tad, too, had a 
gift at explaining away unfortunate 
facts and circumstances, which he had 
learned to consider very useful. But 
be the risk what it might, there was an- 
other side to the affair ; it was the spirit 
of true heroism, under cover of his usual 
recklessness and love of mischief, that 
had induced the boy to attempt the de- 
feat, for once, of his master’s imperious 
will. He deliberately interposed him- 
self to avert the awful consequences of 
such discoveries as his master would be 
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likely to make by a visit on that partic- 
ular night to the Ellerton Plantation. 
His wits were already working at high 
pressure to devise a way of safety for 


himself. 
IV. 


Mr. Jos14H WaApPHAM rode on at a 
smart pace, taking the shorter of the 
two roads at the fork. He had not rid- 
den horseback for some years, but at 
night and on such roads that was the 
only method of travel to be thought of. 

His mind was at first altogether taken 
up with revolving schemes of wrath and 
vengeance too awful to detail. As he 
jogged along his heated thoughts grad- 
ually cooled, and he became conscious 
of his unusual situation. He had no 
light but the stars; he felt the damp 
air of the night about him; the dreary, 
lonely road crept into his mood. Every- 
thing around and ahead of him looked 
black and shapeless ; but soon his imagi- 
nation quite too readily provided shapes 
for what appeared. Several times he 
thought he saw a dark form waylaying 
him; perhaps he did, for several dark 
figures had started out on that road be- 
forehim. More than once his ear caught 
a sound like horses’ hoofs, but the road 
was soft, so that such sounds would be 
faint at best, and when he listened he 
heard nothing but the creaking of a tree 
in the wind, or the dropping of twigs, or 
some other sound of nature. He thought 
about stories of phantom horsemen, and 
felt uneasy. 

In a short time the dark expanse of 
the Black Tangle, with the haze that 
hung over it, became faintly visible, and 
the odor of it began to steal in upon 
him with his breath. He grew rather 
nervous, —not really frightened, for 
there was not much of the coward about 
him, to do him justice,— but a little 
stirred up by his own imagination. In 
his heated resolve to set out, he had 
given little concern to the journey itself ; 
it was upon what was to come after that 
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his angry thoughts were fixed. Now he 
would not have been sorry for a chance 
to wait till morning, but he was too 
deeply in love with his own willfulness to 
change his mind. 

The horse had settled down to a walk, 
and at that pace his footfalls were muf- 
fled by the soft soil of the road. Mr. 
Josiah Wapham at this stage of his 
journey seemed better satisfied with this 
noiseless travel, and the horse suffered 
no urging. 

On the left of the road, beyond a 
couple of large oak trees, stood a long 
deserted negro cabin. There had once 
been a rude fence around it, but only 
part of the fence was still standing, and 
even that was nearly ready to topple 
over; one end of the cabin itself had 
fallen away, and the two little square 
windows looking upon the road were 
open entrances to the wind and weather. 
Mr. Wapham, as he passed this cabin, 
detected slight sounds coming from it, 
which did not interpret themselves ; 
his eyes, too, seemed to catch some 
movement within the windows. No 
light was visible. If he had seen a light 
there, or if it had been by day, Mr. 
Wapham would have felt called upon to 
go and learn the meaning of these 
things ; perhaps he telt the call strongly 
enough as it was, but if so he preferred 
to disobey it under the circumstances ; 
in his present state of mind he liked the 
mystery better than the search for an 
expianation. 

A few rods ahead the sky was faintly 
reflected in the broad, sluggish waters 
of Snake Creek. 

As for Tad, he was chiefly concerned 
not to get too near his master. When 
he reached the place where the road 
forked he reined up the horse and hesi- 
tated a few minutes, and then he, too, 
took the shorter fork and went on 
cautiously. As soon as the way was 
clear for it, he turned off the road, to 
the left. After getting some distance 
from it he guided his horse so as to 
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keep trees, or bushes, or rising ground 
between himself and any spot Mr. Wap- 
ham’s eyes might possibly command. 
Then .he urged old Pete to his best 
speed. 

When Snake Creek came in sight he 
turned towards the road again, advan- 
cing slowly and with great caution. In 
a few minutes he dismounted at the de- 
serted negro cabin, and led his horse 
into it. From the windows he could 
see a short stretch of the road, and on 
ahead, before his eyes, lay the broad 
creek, silent and deserted. He knew to 
a certainty that his master could not 
have passed that point. There was a 
chance that “ Marse Si” had gone by 
the other road, and in case he did not 
appear within a reasonable time Tad 
had his plans ready made. So here he 
stood, holding the horse’s bridle rein and 
waiting for what might happen. 

Of course, Mr. Wapham dd appear. 
Tad was a little surprised at the slow 
pace of Rock as his master passed by. 
Old Pete was restive, and it required 
some patting and soothing to keep him 
quiet at the critical moment ; but soon 
Tad’s head was out at the window watch- 
ing eagerly for the crossing of Snake 
Creek. Then it was that his eyes rolled, 
and his lips twitched, and his white 
teeth kept obtruding themselves upon 
the dim light of the night. 

The creek was bordered on both sides 
by tall, waving weeds and grass, and by 
frequent clumps of trees and under- 
growth. On the other side the road 
plunged at once among low branching 
trees that deepened the gloom upon the 
water over which they hung. 

The approach to the creek did not at 
all soothe Mr. Wapham’s nervous state ; 
the horse went quietly enough to the 
water’s edge, but there he stopped short, 
with his forefeet thrown a little for- 
ward. Mr. Wapham began to peer 
around him, and across the water; he 
had never known Old Pete to act like 
that! Had the animal seen something 
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unusual ? There was no movement any- 
where except the rustling of foliage and 
grass in the slight breeze that was blow- 
ing. The rider sat motionless upon his 
horse for a time that to Tad in his con- 
cealment seemed almost endless. 

“Goon, Pete!’”’ The voice was quite 
subdued ; the tone lacked the stiffening 
of acommand. The horse did not move. 

“Go on, Pete!” This time it was a 
command. 

The result was the same as before. 
Mr. Wapham’s temper was rising again, 
and that temper brooked no opposition. 
He had no whip, but he was equal to 
the occasion. 

“Go on, Pete!” It was again a com- 
mand, and not only that, but Mr. Wap- 
ham’s boot heels struck into the ani- 
mal’s flanks at that moment with fiery 
energy. 

The next moment Mr. Wapham’s tem 
per was cooler, and the horse started, 
but it was upon the back track and 
riderless, while from the middle of the 
creek a puffing and blowing and snort- 
ing greeted Tad’s ears that was toc 
much for his sense of humor ; he laughed 
outright, though the outburst was 
tempered with due caution. 

“Golly ! Marse Si rolled off dat easy, 
lak he war a punkin wid two stems ter 
it! He! he! no business on a hoss; 
it teks a little niggah to ride de hosses 
Leastwise he orter got hisself tied on! 
Reckon he git cooled off dis time, sho’ !” 

Mr. Wapham crawled out of the creek 
and went pattering by on the road, puf- 
fing, blowing, and shouting, “ Whoa, 
Pete ! Whoa, Pete!” To which request, 
or command, Rock, if he heard it, paid 
no attention. Why should he? 


V. 


Ar the Ellerton Place the dance went 
merrily. As soon as the arrangements 
were completed the fiddle began to 
scrape, and it was allowed little rest. 
Care and labor-weariness dropped from 
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the dancers under the inspiration of the 
music. 

The ball was not a dress affair, but 
the apparel was sufficiently picturesque 
and motley. The occasion was graced 
by a few bright bits of ribbon, and by 
several grotesque personal decorations. 
Dancers of the male sex were largely in 
the majority. 

It was not far from ten o’clock when 
an outer door of the house opened upon 
the scene and Tad walked hurriedly in. 
The eyes of the dancers followed the 
boy with surprise and curiosity as he 
worked his way among them towards 
the fiddler’s stand. In a few moments 
the fiddle stopped suddenly, and the lit- 
tle group that had gathered around Tad 
was swelled by the noisy dancers, as 
they flocked to learn the cause of the 
interruption. Speedily there was a 
change in the assembled company, 
voices dropped to a low tone or an ex- 
cited whisper. There were hurried con- 
sultations, and preparations were at 
once begun to leave the house. Soon 
a little group of four or five separated 
itself from the others; in this group 
was Merton’s Clorindy. These led the 
departure with anxious haste ; once out 
of doors they turned towards the. Black 
Tangle, which soon swallowed them up 
inits gloomy depths. For such as they, 
after all, there was the only safe hospi- 
tality the world had to offer. Others 
of the. dancers -stole off one by one to 
wards Mr. Wapham’s home place. 

Almost in the time it takes to relate 
these things the ballroom was deserted, 
the decorations and seats were removed, 
and the old house given over again to 
its wonted state of darkness and gloom. 
Then Tad mounted old Pete again and 
rode away. 

His work successfully accomplished, 
there remained to the boy, as he rode 
homeward, the grave task of concocting 
such a story of the night’s doings as 
should cover up all his tracks. He, if 
anybody, knew how to make crooked 
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things strike the eye of the observer as 
perfectly straight, and to transform 
even wanton mischief into devotion to 
his master’s service. 

As he rode on he rehearsed the story 
to himself, changing, correcting, im- 
proving as his ready wits inspired him. 
“Now, how come Marse Si ride ole 
Rock away? Why, Uncle Luke he 
come to me an’ say, Marse Si done 
gone off wid Rock, an’ left ole Pete 
a-standin’ at de very identical post whar 
I hitch ’um, an’ he say Marse Si must 
tink he ridin’ ole Pete, an’ Uncle Luke 
he say, ‘What gwine ter happen if 
Marse Si tech a stick ter Rock. Git he 
neck broke, sho’.’ Den Uncle Luke say, 
‘Whar yo’ reckon Marse Wapham done 
gone wid dat hoss?’ An’ I say, ‘I 
reckon, from what I hear Missus say at 
de do’ about de roads, dat he bound for- 
de Ellerton Place.’ Den Uncle Luke 
start to walk home, an’ I git onter ole 
Pete, all a tremble like fo’ fear o’ what 
might be a happenin’ to Marse Si;— 
an’ I rides him fit to break he neck to 
catch Marse Wapham befo’ anyting 
happen toum. De fust ting I knows 
dar I is at de fork ob de road an’ no- 
body dar ter tell which road ter tek. I 
bleege ter choose one ’r odder, an’ I 
reckon Marse Si ainter gwineter mind 
de road bein’a little longer, he gwineter 
tek de bes’ road at night, an’ on I goes 
on dat road lak I racin’ wid de debbil 
clar ter de Ellerton Place, an’ I ainter 
fin’ Marse Wapham nowhar. Den I 
goes in de dark, I does, an’ finds Big 
Sam’s cabin, an’ I knocks until dat 
sleepy niggah opens de do’. ‘Marse 
Wapham ainter been here ternight, ’ he 
say. Den I ride, like mad, back by de 
odder fork, an’ still no Marse Wapham 
and no Rock. I des ’bout crazy by dat 
time. Seemed like I knowed ole Rock 
done played some ornery trick on Marse 
=.” 

Here he chuckled a little as he thought 
over this complete and plausible state- 
ment of “facts.” (The last one at least 
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was a fact!) But there were some 
things on ahead that he was not yet 
master of. 

He soon reined his horse into a walk, 
and began listening and straining his 
eyes into the darkness before him. He 
was approaching again the place where 
the road forked, and was anxious about 
the risk of coming by evil chance upon 
the lost master he was so distractedly 
seeking. Probability favored the idea 
that that gentleman was a foot passen- 
ger along the road somewhere. 

At length, under the deeper darkness 
of a spreading oak by the roadside, he 
drew up and listened several minutes 
for a sound of footsteps ; hearing noth- 
ing he ventured on cautiously. He kept 
his horse moving at about the rate a 
man would walk—a “ved man!—so 
that such a person, coming on behind, 
would not be likely to overtake him, and 
he for his part would not be likely to 
overtake such a person who might be 
on ahead. 

He came soon to a cross-road, and 
turned off to the right. Here, after 
walking the horse a safe distance, he 
started into a brisk trot again. At the 
end of about half an hour’s ride the 
shrubbery and buildings of the Merton 
Place rose dimly before his eyes. At 
the gate that opened to the drive-way of 
the stable a new fact awaited him. Rock 
was there, quietly nibbling the grass, 
and waiting to be admitted to his stall. 
The hour was near midnight. Tad had 
no idea of attracting attention to him- 
self; he tied old Pete, caught Rock, 
and hitched him at the gate, then stole 
in towards the stable and disappeared 
around it. Ina short time he returned; 
Uncle Luke was with him, and the two 
were in an earnest confab carried on in 
a very low tone. 

It seems Uncle Luke had come home 
and stolen quietly to his bed unseen; 
he was not easy about Tad’s perform- 
ances, and what consequences might 
come to himself, and his simple plan was 
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to keep his own counsels as long as he 
could. 

They hurriedly put Rock into his 
stall. So far the affair had gone well,— 
very well; but the situation still had 
some painful uncertainties about it. 
The smallest mistake might yet be seri- 
ous. Tad drew Uncle Luke behind the 
stable and rehearsed to him the story he 
had prepared to tell on his return home. 
He studied it and turned it over and 
over carefully, as he repeated it to see 
whether it was sure to be right in all its 
parts and leave no loop-hole for discov- 
ery. 

“’Pears like eberyting am all right,” 
said Tad, sober and very anxious now. 
‘“‘Marse Merton ainter fin’ out dat Rock 
ben away ;” and then, as it flashed across 
him all at once he added, “‘no more Marse 
Si ainter fin’ out dat he had Rock! I 
seed dem two part fur dis ’casion des 
when Marse Si change he mind ’bout go- 
in’ to de Ellerton Plantation,”—his spirit 
of humor was getting the better of him 
again,— “fust Rock mek a bow, den 
Marse Wapham he mek a bow, an’ den 
Marse Wapham call dat hoss Pete, an’ 
he call dat hoss names dat de Missus don’ 
nebber call ’um, but he ainter call ’um 
Rock !” 

“ Yo’ gwineter ¢e// him dat he had 
Rock,” drawled Uncle Luke, “an’ all 
dat *bout ridin’ Pete to cotch him like 
yo’ racin’ wid de debbil !” 

Tad’s face fell. ‘* Marse Wapham 
mighter fin’ he way home by dis time,” 
he said anxiously, after.a pause. “ Reck- 
on I gwineter shuckle dem facts up a 
little mo’ befo’ I deals ’em out!” 

The two negroes separated again, Un- 
cle Luke to return to his bed, far easier 
in mind with Rock safe in his stall, and 
his part in the night’s adventure ina 
fair way of concealment. 

Tad mounted again and rode towards 
home ; his mood was very thoughtful. 
After one or. two turns in the road, his 
way lay along one side of an extensive 
cornfield, where the young corn was but 
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little above the ground. Just across the 
cornfield lay Mr. Josiah Wapham’s sta- 
ble. A storm was rapidly spreading 
over the heavens, and this, together 
with Tad’s great anxiety to get home 
undiscovered, no doubt, here suggested 
anew plan, which he proceeded at once 
to put into operation. He dismounted 
again, left the bridle reins loose upon 
the horse’s neck, and started him to- 
wards home alone round by the road. 
Then the boy himself climbed the fence 
into the cornfield, and struck across on 
foot towards the stable. He gave little 
farther thought to the horse, but upon 
arriving undiscovered he crept stealth- 
ily to his bed in the stable loft. 

His case proved to be like that of the 
young lady in the novels, who, after 
some affecting scene “goes to bed but 
not to sleep.” He was, of course, anx- 
ious and uneasy, although chances were 
now much in his favor. During his 


master’s absence there was small dan- 
ger that Tad had been missed from the 
stable by any one at “the house”; but 


whether his master had reached home 
first, and had been prowling round the 
stable before going to bed,—in which 
case he was likely to have missed Tad, 
and to know too much,—or whether 
that gentleman was still seeking his 
home in his unwonted character as a 
weary pedestrian, was matter for con- 
cern. 

Again and again the boy rose from 
his bed, and went to the little front win- 
dow to look for any signs of either of 
the two remaining wanderers, old Pete 
and his master. Meantime a quiet but 
heavy storm came on. On one of his trips 
to the window Tad detected, through 
the pouring rain, the head of old Pete 
thrust over the stable gate, and could 
hear above the storm his impatient call 
for admission. The call was in vain. 
Later there were new sounds without, 
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and from the window Mr. Wapham’s 
peculiar form was distinguishable, and 
his sharp voice was to be heard as he 
led old Pete to the stable. 

At this point Tad succeeded in going 
to sleep; in fact, Mr. Wapham had hard 
work to arouse the boy from the sound, 
careless slumber of youth. When he 
had accomplished that task, he ordered 
old Pete well rubbed do wn and cared 
for, remarking as he stood there, drip- 
ping forlornly with the rain, that “he 
never knowed befo’ what a traveler that 
horse was!” A moment more and he 
had quietly gone to dispose of himself 
for the night. 

Tad stood in amazement until he 
heard the door of “the house ” close be- 
hind his master. 

Then he broke out. “Hi! Hi! I 
reckon Marse Si gwine ter shuckle dem 
fac’s hisself, an’ ’pears lak dis little nig- 
gah ain’t need ter mek no deal ’t all. Des 
keep he mouf shut! Golly! Nebber 
tought o’ dat,—Marse Si’s ’shamed ter 
tell, an’ I’s safe!” And then, after a 
moment’s reflection, “ An’ I’s afraid 
ter tell and he’s safe. Reckon dis little 
niggah got de most to tell, but Marse 
Wapham got de mos’ influence! Marse 
Wapham an’ I des gwine inter partner- 
ship on dis job!” 

Nevertheless, stories got abroad, in 
some mysterious way, that Mr. Wapham 
had taken an unwilling plunge from his 
horse’s back into Snake Creek on that 
eventful night. That gentleman was 
greatly vexed at the report, and had no 
patience with it; he was alone during 
the ride, and who could vouch for the 
ridiculous story? It is always hard to 
imagine how secrets get out,—mere 
lonely accidents, in particular! 

When the most rigid inquiries were 
afterwards set on foot about aid to run- 
aways at the Ellerton Place, nothing 
whatever could be developed. 

C. A. Stearns. 
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THE MAN WITH A HOE. 


BY JEAN FRANQOIS MILLET. 


II. 


OWNED BY MRS. WILLIAM H. 


CROCKER. 


“Tue Man with a Hoe” is not 
only by a famous painter, but was itself 
a famous painting long before it came 
to the Pacific Coast. No painting of 
modern times, perhaps, has provoked 
more discussion and more of bitter con- 
troversy. It was painted at Barbizon, 
where Millet lived from 1849 to his 
death in 1875, and where he fought out 
his long struggle with poverty and pre- 
judice. Seven other paintings are cred- 
ited to him in the year 1862, all of them 
important works. Up to that year there 
had been little of encouragement in the 
life of the great proto-martyr of the 
modern school of realism. He had 
painted peasants as he saw them, and 
would not falsify what he knew to be 
the truth by letting any touch of Arca- 
dian prettiness creep into his work, in 
spite of the whole weight of the reigning 
authority. It is hard now to realize what 
a revolution this was in French art; how 
Millet was a proscribed man, abhorred 
as a“ socialist’ and a revolutionist, and 
working continually so in debt that the 
sheriff was in possession of his house. 

When “The Man with a Hoe” was 
offered for the salon of 1863, the storm 
raged more fiercely than ever. This 
was a sign of promise; for it showed 
that friends were beginning to rise up 
in defense of Millet after the long, long 
time when there had been no strife, be- 
cause there had been nobody to fight 
for him. 

The decisive battle of two schools 
was fought over this picture. After 1863 
there were yet ten years of constant 
labor and bitter poverty before the war 
was over, and then came the brief year 
or two of appreciation and reward that 


made his last days bright. Yet it is 
almost pitiful to read in Sensier’s life of 
Millet, how success only came when 
breaking health had robbed it of its help- 
fulness. In 1867 four hundred dollars 
had been a high price for him to receive 
for apicture. In 1873 $9,500 was paid 
him for his ‘‘ Woman with a Lamp,” 
and in 1874 the government gave him 
a commission to paint the decorative 
paintings in the chapel of Sainte Gene- 
vieve for fifty thousand francs. These 
decorations were never finished ; for Mil- 
let died in January, 1875. 

It is unnecessary to relate the rise of 
Millet’s fame since then, or to tell of the 
fabulous prices that his works have com- 
manded. The “ Angelus” was brought 
to America, and is counted among the 
greatest of modern paintings. The 
West Coast is fortunate in the posses- 
sion of “The Man witha Hoe.” This 
painting was brought from Paris by 
Mrs. William H. Crocker, in 1891, and 
is the gem of the many fine paintings 
owned in the Crocker connection. It was 
exhibited in the Loan Exhibition in the 
spring of 1891, and roused the discus- 
sion it always creates. This discussion, 
or the literary side of it, was summed 
up by Mr. W. D. Armes ina paper printed 
in the OVERLAND for June, 1891. 

Artists are no less impressed with the 
picture than those that value it for its 
moral idea. They find it marvelous in 
its technique, its composition, its color- 
ing,—the whole envelopment of the cen- 
tral figure. And so there is now no dis- 
cord in the verdict of greatness. Every 
one that studies it, although he may find 
it a painful picture, is more and more im- 
pressed that Millet has painted the truth. 
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In all California there is no fresher, 
prettier, or more fertile nook, than a 
little valley which lies hidden away 
among the high mountains of the Coast 
Range in Mendocino County. It isa 
thousand feet above the cold fogs of the 
coast, and a barrier of bristling peaks 
fifty miles wide protects it from the 
cold, bleak winds of the sea. There the 
sunshine is the brightest, there the clo- 
ver smells the sweetest, and the water 
is the coolest ; there the hottest rays of 
the noonday sun but feed the springs 
from Sanhedrim’s snowy cap, and pro- 
voke the sweet zephyr that steals softly 
down the valley. 

In 1856, the Potter Brothers, with 
their families, took possession of this 
lovely spot. 

It was a conquest without resistance, 
followed by dependency without servi- 
tude. Captain John Be-lo-kia, and his 
tribe welcomed the whites as a superior 
race, and legitimate owners of the soil. 
At this time a natural road over the top 
of “Hell’s Delight,” and a few Indian 
trails, was all that connected Potter Val- 
ley with the outside world. With a 
strong, steady team it was possible to 
haul a few hundred pounds over this 
brushy, precipitous road, requiring a 
day to make the trip from Calpella to 
Potter Valley, a distance of ten miles. 
The necessaries of life were brought in 
by “pack train,” over the trail that lay 
deep down in the cool, shady cajfion, 
through which flow the head waters of 
Russian river ; or growing tired of the 
perpetual shade and noisy waters, this 
smooth little trail abruptly climbed the 
hill, and dashed off recklessly, over 
rocks and through the chemisal. 

Spanish horses were used principally 
for packing, and they were so accus- 
tomed to the mountains, and so sure- 


footed, that few accidents occurred,— 
seldom anything so serious that it could 
not be righted with a buckskin string. 
But once, when “ Old Polly” was pack- 
ing a keg of syrup and a sack of flour, 
she made a mis-step, and went down the 
side of the mountain, exciting much 
merriment, despite our anxiety for the 
safety of “ Polly.” Polly, syrup, and flour, 
— Polly, syrup, and flour,— over and 
over, down the mountain, a transforma- 
tion scene that will long be remembered. 
We read of casting bread upon the wa- 
ters, and that after many days it will 
return ; here was not only our bread, but 
the syrup that was to sweeten it, cast 
upon the mountain, and all that returned 
was Polly, looking very demure and 
crushed in spirit. 

My first caller after entering the val- 
ley was “Capitan John,” chief of the 
tribe, a broad-shouldered, finely mus 
cled Indian, near the meridian of life. 
He was clad in his very best, and | 
confess now that I was not much im- 
pressed with his greatness from a dress 
standpoint. A large gray blanket did 
duty for a full suit, and was kept neatly 
in place without hook, pin, or string. 

He soon became the possessor of a 
pair of “pantaloonis” and a “ viejo 
camisa,”” and these two garments were 
in his estimation quite sufficient for 
any dress occasions, but were carefully 
laid aside on rainy days for the blanket 
costume. Shoes he has never worn: if 
you ask the reason, he will put his im- 
mense foot on exhibition, saying, “ Za 
mismo oso” (like a bear’s). “Me no 
quiero sapato.” 

In after years he discarded the blan- 
ket, and did not scruple to make use 
of any cast-off garments that were pro- 
curable, hats meeting with less favor 
than any other article of dress. A 
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sombrero several sizes too small for his 
immense head and shaggy locks did 
make John look a trifle more civilized, 


hut failed to improve his general ap- 
pearance. 

~ Iohn is a born comedian and humor- 
ist : his friends get the benefit of all the 
humorous incidents of the valley; he 
makes a very enjoyable pantomime out 
of his encounter with a grizzly bear, 
which almost cost him his life, judging 
from the deep-seated scars that adorn 
He is never low-spirited, 


his body. 
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barely escaping a scalp wound from 
the hind foot of the unruly beast. 

In the early settlement of the valley 
the Captain attached himself to a pio- 
neer family, in a very quiet but per- 
sistent manner. He adopted the fam- 
ily name, and for years has been known 
as “Indian John Mewhinney.” Day after 
day, and month after month found him 
at his post (the gate post), a good dinner 
fully compensating him for a walk of 
four miles and hours of waiting. But 
John was sure of much more, if the 
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never morose, as most of his people are, 
and never too tired or worried with bus- 
iness affairs to joke and make merry at 
his own expense or that of his friends. 
One little incident will serve to show 
that dignity is not a predominating 
quality. A passing vaquero on a wild, 
ungovernable horse gave John an idea. 
Down on all fours he suddenly became 
a Spanish bronco of the very worst 
type, now here, now there, rearing, 
plunging, snorting, bucking to right 
ind left, putting to flight some squaws 
who came near being run over, one 


slightest duty was performed, for the 
good lady of the house never permitted 
him to go away empty-handed, and he 
allowed no account to run “one day 
after date.’’ His usual method of ac- 
cepting a favor was to ask for some- 
thing additional. Upon one occasion 
he was presented with a full outfit of 
personal adornment for a Fourth of 
July celebration. After patting his neck- 
tie and looking himself over admiringly, 
he surprised us with a flourish of his 
linen duster and a profound bow, re- 
marking, “ Me all the same somebody.” 
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At times when the granary was well 
filled, or the shocks of corn unusually 
large, John would appropriate some for 
his own use, and out of respect to our 
feelings would absent himself for sev- 
eral days; but if left alone to guard the 
premises he was strictly honest. 

It mattered little to him whether he 
bowed his back in the harvest field, or 
over the wash-tub, his chief anxiety was 
to be paid and get home before sun- 
down. In those days no Indian would 
willingly stay from home until sundown. 
I never could learn whether it was from 
fear of the wild animals, which were 
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then plentiful, or from superstition, or 
a sense of duty to assist in the “cry,” 
which began at sundown and ended 
when they could screech no longer, out- 
doing in volume and tone a pack of 
coyotes. 

Once a wave of unhappiness swept 
into the Captain’s casa, causing Anita, 
the mother of his family, many heart- 
aches and one tragic passion; but 
John, perhaps not unlike many of his 
white brethren under similar circum- 
stances, lost neither his temper nor his 
jocularity, for he was master of the situ- 
ation. 

One cold, disagreeable morning, Ani- 
ta took her basket and muchacho, and 
sallied forth to gather acorns, to increase 
their supply of pinole for winter use. 
Several miles were traveled before the 
basket was filled, and the poor little 
baby grew very tired of being laced 
tightly down in his basket, and dang- 
ling on his mother’s’ back, almost 
blinded by the wind and bright sunshine. 

When she reached the rancheria she 
was much fatigued, but quickened her 
steps as she saw the smoke rising from 
her casa, and thought of the one who 
had kindled the fire for her comfort, her 
own jolly John. 

Upon entering the casa, she found 
John sitting cosily by the fire with a 
bride at his side. The beads that he had 
given to the choice of his youth, the 
simple giving of which made them hus 
band and wife, had during her absence 
been given to another, and Anita was a 
divorced woman. John’s only charge 
against her was, ‘Too mucho viejo!” 
and poor old Anita’s wrinkled face plead 
guilty to the charge. 

She looked at the two,— then unstrap- 
ping John’s baby and taking it from the 
basket, she laid its naked body on the 
ground, and setting her heel upon its 
neck, kept it there until life was gone. 
Then with a look of undying hatred she 
departed, and took up her residence with 
the family of her son-in-law, Santa Ana. 
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In after years she was much devoted 
to her litthe grandson, Samwy, and 
seemed a very affectionate grandmother; 
but she never forgave Captain John. 

He was not ignorant of the sufferings 
of Anita, for he jocularly told me that 
‘She mucho oulo, mucho meuah ” (cried 
and talked much), and actually imitated 
the manner in which she killed the 
child, its writhing and gurgling beneath 
the mother’s heel. 

It isa well-known fact that the In- 
dians often destroy their children, yet 
in my acquaintance with them, which 
extends over a space of thirty years, I 


never but once saw an Indian child 
punished or corrected for any misde- 
meanor, and that was rather a pleasant 
punishment after all. Old Mary, busy 
at the wash tub, grew tired of the 
whining and snarling of her little boy, 
“ Beel”’ (Bill), who was displeased be- 
cause she would not or could not grant 
some childish request. She bore his 
noise patiently for some time, and then, 
without uttering a syllable, suddenly 
dashed a pan full of cold water in his 
face, and resumed her work. The day 
was warm, and the douche proved very 
soothing. 
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Soon after Captain John’s first call, 
numbers of the tribe came to our cabin ; 
conspicuous among them were Legs, 
Colorado, and Chapo. A good dinner 
then, and many subsequent meals, have 
made lifelong friends of them. 

I soon learned that a Digger Indian’s 
capacity was too great for my store of 
jam. They were most fastidious, and 
agajn, quite the reverse. No bread was 
eaten without careful inspection, and 
only the crumb of it then; nice brown 
crusts were thrown away, regardless of 
the scarcity of bread at home ; and a leaf 
of tea floating in the cup was a suffi- 
cient cause for leaving the tea untasted. 
Although very fond of meat, they could 
not be induced to taste bear, mutton, 
pork, or chicken, neither would they use 
butter or milk. Yet when given bread 
to take home, they rolled it inany filthy 
garment, wou'd eat of the carcass of a 
cow that had been dead a week; or if 
something more appetizing was desired, 
it was easily prepared by throwing a 
handful of live coals into a basket con- 
taining a quart or two of nice plump 
caterpillars. A few moments of con- 
stant blowing to keep the coals alive, 
and shaking of the basket to bring each 
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caterpillar in contact with the coals,— 
and they were thoroughly singed, and 
ready to be made into a stew. I saw 
two old, infirm Indians anxiously watch- 
ing a stew of this kind, while a majella 
kept up the fire, and stirred, and poked, 
that none might be underdone. As the 
pan was much too small for the amount 
being cooked, it required constant at- 
tention. : 

Another delicacy is prepared in much 
the same way out of fish-worms. The 
only difference is, they require no singe- 
ing. Captain John, pointing to his little 
basket of fish-worms, says, “Este la 
mismo sugara.”’ After the ground is 
thoroughly soaked with winter rains, a 
basket full can easily be gathered. A 
smooth, sharp stick, somewhat larger 
and longer than a cane, is forced down 
ten or twelve inches into the soft, wet 
earth, and pressed against it on all sides. 
The worms, disliking the pressure, make 
their way to the surface, and are at once 
captured. 

Wild clover is eaten in great quanti- 
ties without any preparation or condi- 
ment. 

Their “pinole” (Indian bread) is made 
of the seed of tar-weed, or of acorns 
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hulled, dried in the sun, and then 
pounded in stone mortars until fine as 
flour. Buckeyes are also prepared in 
creat quantities. The average Indian 
is not fond of them, but in case every- 
thing else gives out they can be eaten. 
After the buckeye is pounded into 
flour, it is put into a pan-shaped place 
that has been scooped out in the sand, 
near a stream of water. Water is 
poured over it for hours, until the pois- 
onous quality has disappeared ; then it 
is cooked by putting hot rocks into it 
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until the whole becomes a very indigest- 
ible paste. 

During the winter of 1860, before any 
crops had been raised in the valley, 
there was little in the rancheria to eat 
except acorns and buckeyes, and great 
numbers of Indians died for want of 
more wholesome food. 

At this time Chapo was so sick that 
his life was despaired of. As a last 
remedy he was rolled up in a wet 
blanket and laid on the topof a small 
brush heap. Strings were tied to his 
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thumbs and great toes, and fastened to 
trees twenty feet away. Every few feet 
along the strings were “water-dogs’’ 
suspended by the neck, thus giving the 
evil spirit something tangible to leave 
on. When the medicine man made his 
appearance, the brush on which Chapo 
lay was fired, and the blaze was soon 
lapping around his helpless body. Big 
Oso performed a medicine dance around 
his patient with much agility, being but 
slightly encumbered with bodily adorn- 


ments. He called loudly to the evil 
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spirit to depart, and allow Chapo to 
come back to health and his friends. 
He recovered, whether owing to the 
departure of the devil, or to the novel 
steam bath, which helped nature to 
throw off the disease. 

Chapo was at all times and under all 
circumstances the greatest beggar I 
ever met. If one could believe him, the 
Indians were always in a starving con- 
dition. Two fat little naked boys were 
his constant companions. In a very 
plaintive tone he would say “No hay 
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a blinding storm. His only protection 
from the cold was a potato sack held to 
the waist in the form of an apron. The 
exposure prostrated him, and a _ few 
months later he was off to the happy 
hunting grounds. 

Prompted by friendship, and a desire 
to witness a “Digger Indian” funeral, 
we hastened to the village at an early 
hour the next morning. The funeral 
pile consisted of logs and dry wood, 
neatly piled about two feet high, with 
ample length and width. On this rest- 
ed the blanketed form of our old friend. 

\ The moment the sun appeared above 
plied. At first the smoke rose lazily 
from the four corners of the pile, but in 
an incredibly short space of time it 
was one vast fame. We stood with 
eyes riveted to the spot, momentarily 
expecting and dreading a view of the 
charred remains. Such an unpleasant- 
ness was prevented by throwing on 
blankets and clothing. Bows and arrows, 
great quantities of beads and Indian 
money, and haridsome baskets that rep- 
resented months of labor, were thrown 
into the flames to accompany him on 
his journey. ~ The Spirit Doctor with 
incantations performed his dances round 


\ the Eastern horizon, the torch was ap- 
me || 


“ ANITA SALLIED FORTH TO GATHER ACORNS," 


pread, no hay meat, no hay eatim In- 
juns.” It was marvelous how the trio 
kept so plump with nothing to eat. 

The Indians of the different villages 
often exchange visits, staying for weeks, 
or as long as the provisions last, cheer- 
fully dividing the last crumb. Once 
while Chapo was making a visit toa dis- 
tant village, Russian River rose to an un- 
usual height, sweeping entirely over the 
low land on which “ Bill Town” stood, 
driving out every inhabitant Jate in the 
afternoon of a cold winter's day. It 
was five miles to the nearest shelter, 
and poor old Chapo, with no clothing 
whatever, traveled this distance through peek iain. 
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and round the fire so closely that it was 
necessary to pour water on his head 
every few minutes, in order that he 
might proceed with the funeral service. 

The wife of Chapo and Anita his sis- 
ter sat with their backs so close to the 
fire that the flesh was badly burned. 
They screamed incessantly, tearing 
their hair and flesh, pleading and call- 
ing to the “Good Hombre.” 

The native words were not intelligi- 
ble to us, but their grief toa sympa- 
thetic heart needed no interpretation. 
A score of others with downcast eyes 
assisted in the “cry.” . The scene was 
most affecting and blood-curdling. 

When next I saw the chief mourners 
their hands were burned in a horrible 
manner. This was their mode of doing 
penance for any displeasure they had 
caused the departed. They were at- 
tired in deep mourning, which eon- 
sisted of the ashes of the dead, mixed 
with pitch into a thick paste; this was 
put upon short cut bangs, in the form 
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of little beads, each bead holding firmly 
a little lock of 8 or to hairs. They va- 
ried in size from that of a pin head to 
that of a grain of wheat. A band of 
these gray beads, an inch and one half 
wide, reaching from ear to ear across 
the forehead, constitutes their mourn- 
ing. It must interfere considerably 
with hair dressing, as it remains about 
the usual period for wearing mourning. 

Hoping to learn something of their 
religious belief, I have asked many 
questions, but the only information 
elicited was that there is a “Good 
Hombre” above, and a“ Bad Hombre” 
down in the earth; that good Indians 
go up, and bad ones go down ; and then 
they invariably confessed their igno- 
rance of the whole matter in the simple 
sentence, “ No hay sabe me.” 

Thirty years have wrought a wonder- 
ful change. Where once the grizzly was 
wont to come and feed on clover, now 
stands the comfortable farmhouse and 
orchard. The home of the deer and 
jack-rabbit is converted into vineyards, 
and where once stood the native village 
of eight hundred ora thousand souls, 
not one casa remains. Legs, the terp- 
sichorean artist, the high jumper and 
pride of the fandango, has long since 
gone to abide with his fathers; while 
Colorado, his rival, trudges on, with an 
appetite for bad whisky that causes him 
still to devote much time to his steps. 

Captain John’s visits are now at long 
intervals ; his back is much bowed with 
age, his step has lost its elasticity, and 
his almost sightless eyes make it diffi- 
cult for him to leave home unattended. 
Home, did I say? This poor, ignorant, 
improvident child of nature does not 
know the meaning of the word. The 
wolf has always been at his door. 
If he had ever possessed as much as 
fifty dollars at any one time in his life, 
it would have been more wealth than he 
could have managed. And now that 
youth and strength are gone, he and his 
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majella are mere hangers-on, taken care 
of in a very indifferent manner by rela- 
tives. 

Anita lives with her daughter in an 
adjoining hut. She and her successor 
are both stone blind, and apparently on 
very good terms. She has not laid up 
against the woman the infidelity of the 
still unforgiven man. 

If a Digger Indian is capable of grat- 
itude (which I doubt), probably John is 
grateful for past favors, although no in- 
timation of the fact has ever escaped 
him. But he is so much superior to his 
fellows in many ways that he is a gen- 
eral favorite regardless of his faults, and 
I will give him credit for feelings that 
may be only slumbering. For many 
years I have tried to teach him to say 
“thank you,” but his accomplishments 


in that line are a total failure ; the near. 
est approach to it is, “this dinner good.” 
The light heart and jocularity that were 
on occasion so unfeeling have neverthe- 


less prevented much discord in his 
rancheria ; and his total abstinence from 
intoxicants is a creditable quality which 
his people respect, if they do not follow 
his example. 

“Speak of angels” is an old saying, 
and holds good in this remote corner, 
for there stands John, peering over the 
gate,gently coughing. ‘Come in, you 
old beggar, are we not friends? Will 
your Digger instincts never permit you 
to speak,instead of coughing to make me 
aware of your presence? And after our 
long acquaintance will you never enter 
my gate without an invitation? We 
are friends; come in; the lesson you 
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have taught me in cheerfulness is worth 
more than all the bread you will ever 
eat.” 

He totters in, leaning heavily on his 
staff, and sinks upon the porch exhaust- 


ed. In answer to inquiries concerning 
his health, his voice has the merry ring 
of old,as he laughingly says in his some- 
what improved English, “ Pretty soon 


die me.” 
Helen M. Carpenter. 
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THE wharf was dark, gloomy, and 
silent. There were black heaps and 
masses that by day might be coal, and 
tarry timbers, and lumber, and hay; 
but now all had taken on a sombre 
mystery. The inky water swirled 
among the piles with a sucking sound, 
as if it had just seen a horrid sight down 
there in the ooze and slime. On each 
side a spectral maze of masts and rig- 
ging loomed against a cloudy sky. The 
stillness was not slumberous and peace- 
ful, but seemed full of dire possibilities. 
The solemn city bells struck the hour 
of twelve. As the last faint boom died 
away, there seemed to mingle with the 
sob of the water a tremulous sigh. 

A sable figure appeared coming out 
along the wharf,—the cowering, shuf- 
fling figure of aman. Hereached the 


end of the pier, and stood looking at 


the sullen surface below, where one star 
gleamed balefully in the blackness. 

“This is the end of it,” he muttered, 
half aloud. “Damn the infernal luck! 
I won’t stand it any longer.” He 
spoke mechanically, as if the words 
had been often repeated; and drew 
back with a sudden motion, as if pre- 
paring to take a dreaded plunge. He 
glanced around at the dreary scene, 
and then stepped quickly to the edge, 
throwing up his hands as he did so. 

At that moment a pair of arms were 
firmly thrown around him. Engrossed 
as he was with the frightful business of 
the instant, he started violently with 
astonishment and fright. Thoughts of 
robbers flashed through his mind, 
although he had nothing to lose. He 
began to struggle fiercely. But a min- 
ute before, he had been about to de- 
stroy himself: now, he instinctively 
began to fight for his life with an un- 
known assailant, whose intentions he 
did not at once comprehend. 


All at once he ceased to struggle, and 
stood silently, with downcast gaze, as if 
ashamed. The embarrassing knowledge 
had come to him that the arms which 
held him so firmly were those of a 
woman. There was a strange silence. 

“Who are you?” he murmured at 
last. 

“Don’t do it, sir. Don’t do anything 
so rash,” exclaimed a breathless and 
frightened voice, and the arms stil] re- 
tained their hold. ‘Promise that you 
won't,” the voice continued, pleadingly. 

“Well, I promise,” said the man, with 
petulant despondency. 

The arms were withdrawn, and as he 
slowly turned, he saw a woman sitting 
on atimber with her hand pressed on 
ter heart. He could not see her fea- 
tures in the darkness. Presently he 
heard her sobbing, softly and pitifully. 

“T’ve scared you,” he said with com- 
punction. “I’m sorry. I didn’t know 
anyone was here. I didn’t hurt you, 
did I?” he asked anxiously. The woman 
shook her head, and sobbed on. 

The man was perplexed. The sight 
of a woman in tears conveyed to him 
the impression of deep trouble. He 
felt a desire to help one who had been 
so prompt to do him what she of course 
considered a service, and who now 
seemed to be in distress. So for the 
moment he forgot about dying. 

“T’m awful sorry,” he said again, 
awkwardly. 

There was no answer, but his com- 
panion wept with less restraint at his 
kind and respectful words. He stood 
there puzzled and embarrassed, and 
gradually the sobs ceased. Some sin- 
gular and unpleasant ideas began to 
occur to him. He looked at the woman 
sharply. 

“How did you happen to be out here ?” 
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he asked, ina queer tone. His com- 
panion held her handkerchief to her 
eyes and said nothing. There seemed 
to him to be asort of piteous refine- 
ment in her attitude. 

“This is no place for a woman at 
night,” he said. 

Still the other was silent. 
a long pause. 

“Oh!” he broke out, in a changed 
tone, “ p’r’aps you was waiting for some- 
one.” 

The unconscious accent of disrespect 
stung her, and she rose hastily. 

“No, no!” she cried, with agonized 
vehemence. “I came here —as you did 

-to stay!” 

“ Good God!” cried the man, deeply 
shocked. ‘“ Let’s get out of here. 
Come, you sha’n’t stay here another 
minute.” He seized her arm and led 
her away, gently and firmly. 

She did not resist nor speak, but 
walked beside him submissively, with 
her hands clasped before her. Sothey 


There was 


walked silently together away from. the 


black, indistinct shapes and the sobbing 
water. Once the woman glanced quick- 
ly at him. She had noticed that he 
limped. 

At the first street-lamp they paused, 
and looked at each other earnestly and 
with a certain solemnity. At the verge 
of death they had so strangely met,— 
preservers of each other. She saw a 
small man of about forty years, haggard 
and pallid. He wore a black mustache 
and imperial that in some way deepened 
the pathos of his face. One leg seemed 
shriveled. He showed no signs of dis- 
sipation, but had evidently suffered 
severe injuries. For his part, he saw a 
woman of thirty, who would have been 
comely had she not been so wofully 
emaciated and pale. Her fragile hands 
were almost transparent. She was at- 
tired in a neat black dress. 

They gazed at each other for a time 
with peculiar interest. At last the man 
said : — 
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“My name is Phil Dobbs. I got hurt 
in the mines, an’ come down here to git 
doctored. I’ve spent all my money, 
an’ I’m dreadful weak yet, an’ I got the . 
blues, bein’ as I had n’t no money nor 
friends. That’s why I happened to go 
down there,” he added, apologetically. 

Then the woman said : — 

“T am, like you, without money or 
friends. I worked in a shoe-factory till 
I got sick. Then I got in debt for my 
room, and the woman who keeps the 
lodging-house talked so mean to me to- 
night that I left at once. Then the 
streets were so cold and cruel that I got 
desperate.” 

Dobbs looked at her, and saw nothing 
but honesty and suffering in her pale 
face. 

“What ’s your name?” he asked, re- 
spectfully. 

“Susan Zippercamp,” she _ replied, 
after a moment’s hesitation. 

Dobbs held out his hand, and said: 

“ Bein’ as we're both without friends 
and money, let’s be friends to each 
other, an’ p’r’aps we can make some 
money together. What do you say ?” 

Susan Zippercamp looked at him earn- 
estly, and seemed to see in him a well- 
meaning, but unfortunate and lonely 
man. She replied simply :— 

“Let us walk a little farther.” 

They walked on, until at last they 
found themselves in a bright street, 
lined with handsome residences. One 
of the largest of these was brilliantly 
lighted, and seemed to be crowded with 
company. They saw many men in uni- 
form ; a military reception was evident- 
ly taking place. A number of carriages 
stood in the street. A low wall of stone 
bordered the sidewalk, surmounted by 
an ornate iron fence. From the wall a 
beautiful green lawn sloped up some- 
what steeply to the illuminated house. 
Marble steps Jed down this lawn from 
the entrance to the street, with two pale 
statues on a terrace half-way. They 
heard the inspiring music, and through 
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the open windows saw luminous clectric 
bulbs in clusters. 

Susan suddenly paused, and sat down 
on the marble steps. 

“Here is a nice place to rest,” she 
said, and her smile looked very wan in 
the cold, moonlight radiance projected 
down the street from an electric light. 

“T must find you a place to sleep, 
someway,” said Dobbs, anxiously. 

“O no; this is very pleasant,” she 
said. 

As they sat there, two persons came 
down the steps and paused on the ter- 
race above. One was a young man, in 
the handsome uniform of a field officer 
of the National Guard; the other, a 
young lady in elegant evening costume, 
wearing a white wrap. They were con- 
versing in a light and joyous strain. 

“ Ah, Major Pondlily,” said the young 
lady, “I have such a serious charge 
against you! You really should be tried 
by a court-martial. I could not have 
believed it of-the gallant Major Pond- 
lily. I was so hurt,— so grieved /” 


“ Now, ah, really, Miss Begonia, you 


What is this terrible 
Tell 


shock me indeed ! 
charge ?. I-am uneasy,—alarmed. 
me, at once.” 

“Do you remember the last night at 
the encampment?” asked the young 
lady, ina significant tone. 

“Certainly Ido. It was not so bril- 
liant and pleasant as it might have been. 
I did not see you there, I remember.” 

“QO, how deceitful men can be! Es- 
pecially military men. Major, I was 
there on the last evening.” 

“You were there! You astonish me. 
I am agitated,—disturbed. Explain, I 
beg.” 

“Yes, sir. We went that evening to 
the headquarters of the Brigade, 
and we saw you there, and bowed to 
you; and Major, you turned away, and 
would not notice us. There was such 
a crowd there, too! Just imagine our 
feelings !” 

“What ! 


I turned away? Impos- 
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sible? In the evening, did you say? 
Wasn't it inthe afternoon? Now Miss 
Begonia, relieve me by saying ’t was 
the afternoon. It couldn’t have been 
I. I was away in the afternoon.” 

‘No, indeed, sir ; ’t was in the even- 
ing. You cannot evade the charge in 
that way, Major Pondlily. We were_ 
all so grieved,— so confused.” 

“QO now, Miss Begonia, there must be 
some mistake. It is simply ridiculous,— 
incredible. You say that you bowed to 
me, and I turned away? Impossible!” 

“T bowed to you, sir, and you— turned 
away.” 

“QO, come now. Colonel Hannibal 
was there that last night, and he and I 
are always being mistaken for each 
other. Ah, Miss Begonia, it was Col- 
onel Hannibal you bowed to. Confess, 
now.” 

“No, zzdeed, sir. We saw Colonel 
Hannibal, too; but it was to you we 
bowed, and you took no notice.” 

“ This is terrible, Miss Begonia. I am 
shocked,— appalled. Now let us recon- 
sider the matter. You say that you en- 
tered the headquarters of the Bri- 
gade, and saw me there, and bowed —” 

“QO no, we did not enter. We were 
in a carriage, and did not get out.” 

“Q-o-0! NowIam reassured, Miss 
Begonia. You were ina carriage and 
did not stop. That explains it. That 
is why I did not see you. Ah, that 
lifts a great weight from my mind.” 

The brave soldier raised his plumed 
chapeau emblematically 

“But you cannot imagine, Major 
Pondlily, how disconcerting it was. We 
were so perplexed,— so embarrassed.” 

“T shall never cease to regret it, Miss 
Begonia. What an awkward, stupid 
dolt I must have seemed. Really, I 
feel like hiring someone to — to 4zch me, 
in fact.” 

“QO, not so bad as ¢hat, Major. Of 
course we ¢hought that perhaps youdidn’t 
see us.” 

“Well, of all the blunders I ever did 
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make, that is the worst. Really, I feel 
like — like — sweeping the streets with 
myself, in fact. I am thoroughly em- 
barrassed,— overwhelmed !”’ 

Phil Dobbs turned to Susan, and 
whispered with a weak laugh : — 

“I'd forgot that there was any fun 
left in the world.” 

An elderly gentleman and lady now 
joined the young people on the terrace, 
and they all came down the steps to 
the street. The old gentleman and two 
ladies entered one of the carriages, 
talking meanwhile merrily to the young 
officer. At last, with cheerful ‘‘ Good- 
nights,” the vehicle drove away. The 
Major remained for a minute or two, 
gazing after it with a look of pleased 
interest on his face. When he turned 
to ascend the steps again, he met Phil 
Dobbs face to face. 

“Good evening, sir,’ said Dobbs, in 
a low tone. “I want to ask a small 
favor. I’m a cripple, as you see, and 


I’m out of luck, an’ hain’t got a cent of 
money ; an’ my— hem — that lady you 


see sitting on the steps is sick, and 
had n’t ought to stay out in this night 
air. Now, lend me a dollar for a month, 
an’ I’ll pay you back with interest. I 
mean what [ say. Can you accommo- 
date me ?” 

The Major’s state of mind just then 
was one of pleasant exhilaration. The 
influence of the fair young girl with 
whom he had been conversing, was still 
upon him; generosity seemed the eas- 
iest thing in the world. He took a dol- 
lar from his pocket and gave it to 
Dobbs, saying : — 

“Certainly. Giad to be of assistance, 
I’m sure.” 

Then he ascended the marble steps 
again. Dobbs went back to Susan. 

“Come,” he said, “ you must n’t stay 
out in this night air. Take this money. 
You must git a room at a lodging-house, 
an’ to-morrer I'll see you again.” 

She looked up at him with pained 
surprise. 
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“What! Did you ask him for mon- 
ey ?” she said, indignantly. 

“Yes; he loaned me a dollar.” 

She looked at him sharply. 

“ He loaned it to you !” she repeated, 
severely. “Do you think he ever ex- 
pects to see his money again ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Dobbs, rather 
sullenly ; “but he’ll get it back all the 
same.” He had a dim perception that 
his companion was a woman of shrewd- 
ness and principle. 

“T don’t like that way,” she said. 
“ You asked for it ; you can keep it all 
yourself. I don’t want it.” 

“Well, you needn’t be so hard on 
me,” he said, with a hurt expression. 
“T would n’t have asked for it if it 
had n’t been for you. You ain’t well, 
and you hadn’t ought to stay}out all 
night. I’ma-going to pay this money 
back. I don’t beg for myself or any- 
one else. If you’d only ’a’ let me alone 
down there to-night, I would n’t ’a’ had 
any need to borrow.” 

“Don’t talk so,’ she said; “you 
frighten me. I believe what you say. 
I thank you. But—I’d rather not use 
the money to-night. Let us walk on; 
we can keep warm that way. Keep the 
money, and perhaps you can make more 
with it to-morrow.” 

He still tried to persuade her, but she 
was firm. So they walked on until Su- 
san was tired again; she sat down under 
a small, depressed tree that had seem- 
ingly struggled up through a round hole 
in the sidewalk. Presently Dobbs saw 
that she had fallen asleep. He,took off 
his coat, and gently wrapped it about 
her. Then he leaned against the tree 
with folded arms. In a few minutes a 
policeman approached. He halted, and 
looked at them. 

“What are you doin’ here?” he asked. 

“Sh-sh-sh” replied Dobbs, with a 
warning gesture. ‘“She’s asleep.” 
Then he took the bright dollar from 
his pocket and showed it to,the police- 
man. 
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“That ’s our capital,” he said, “and 
we ’re waitin’ for morning. ” 

The policeman walked on. 

About a month after, a young man in 
a fashionable business suit and derby 
hat was hurrying along Montgomery 
Street, when he met a cheerful, well- 
dressed stranger, who, to his surprise, 
called him by name. 

“ Major Pondlily,” said the stranger, 
‘‘my name is Dobbs. I borrowed a dol- 
lar of you one night, about a monthago, 
as you may remember. I'll pay it back 
now,—and here’s a quarter for interest, 
and I’m much obliged, besides.” 

The Major’s face expressed perplex- 
ity at first, but, finally, he seemed to re- 
member the circumstance, and then his 
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expression changed to one of astonish- 
ment. 

“ The devil!” he said. 
O well, it’s of little consequence. 
Thank you. Never mind the quarter. 
That ’s all right. Thanks.” 

“’T was a good deal of consequence 
to me,” asserted Dobbs, laughing. “1 
was toler’ble hard up, about that time, 
but that dollar set us up in business. 
My wife and I started a little coffee 
stand with it. We begun with a kero- 
sene lamp and a tea-kettle, but we got a 
good stand, and now we’re clearin’ ten 
dollars a day. Here’s our circular. Call 
around and see us. Best coffee in 


“T never ex— 


thecity— buckwheat cakes — home-made 
doughnuts. Ina hurry? Well, so long.” 
Charles E. Brimblecom. 
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LIFE IN AN INSANE ASYLUM. 


CONSIDERED poetically, an insane asy- 
lum is like a ruined temple, where the 
moonlight plays on broken arches and 
crumbling walls, and goblin faces peer 
out at the windows, and strange crea- 
tions flit in fantastic flight through 
gloomy recesses. In fact, it is a sepul- 
chre of living dead, a monument to 


ruined hopes and saddened lives. 

If one ever is thankful for unimpaired 
mental health, it is after he has passed 
through the corridors of an insane asy- 


lum. The thought is especially im- 
pressed upon him that the mind is a 
wonderfully delicate and complicated 
mechanism. For some time he uncon- 
sciously looks with suspicion at the 
strange characters that pass him on the 
street, and wonders if their brain ma- 
chinery is out of order. Every individual 
is said to be more or less insane. The 
crank is a harmless kind of lunatic, 
whose peculiarities fill us with no ap- 
prehension ; but between the “ peculiar” 
person and the raving victim of insanity 
there is so gradual a transition that 
only a specialist can trace it. It may 
be supposed that all the insane of our 
country are confined in the asylums, but 
such is not the case. More insane peo- 
ple walk the streets of our great cities, 
and are restrained in their homes, than 


are to be found in these public institu- 
tions. In their cases the disease does 
not manifest itself dangerously. 

When we recall the indignities to 
which the insane were exposed in the 
madhouses of a few decades ago, the 
awe and apprehension with which they 
were regarded, and their peculiar treat- 
ment at the hands of superstitious peo- 
ple, surely we may rejoice that the 
heart of society has so enlarged as to 
comprehend this unfortunate class with- 
in its sympathies, to provide them with 
comfortable accommodations, nourish- 
ing food, and reliable medical treat- 
ment. 

A modern insane asylum isa small 
city, enclosed by four walls. It has a 
grocery store, machine shop, drug store, 
bakery, kitchen, gas works, laundry, 
mending room, infirmaries, and, perhaps 
supports a weekly paper, while sur. 
rounding the institution are the stables, 
orchards, and vegetable gardens. 

The Napa State Insane Asylum, one 
of the finest of these public institutions 
in the United States, is a type of an 
asylum furnished with all the essentials 
for a correct treatment of the insane. 
The institution is under the manage- 
ment of Dr. A. M. Gardner. The sys- 
tem of management is the best that has 
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thus far been perfected. The late Dr. 
E. T. Wilkins, while superintendent of 
the asylum, made an especial study of 
the principles on which the prominent 
public institutions for the insane in the 
United States and those in England, 
Germany, and France were conducted. 
He visited the asylums of these coun- 
tries, stopping long enough to make 
himself thoroughly conversant with all 
the details of their management. Upon 
his return, Doctor Wilkins was enabled 
to make such improvements in the ad- 
ministration of the asylum as his inves- 
tigation convinced him to be needed. 
The system as now used, with slight 
alterations, by Doctor Gardner, is cer- 
tainly one of the finest in the world. 

The asylum building was erected in 
1873-80, at a cost of $1,300,000. It was 
then intended to accommodate six hun- 
dred patients, and contained twenty-six 
wards. Since that time, five wards 
more have been added, and the whole 
now gives room for fourteen hundred 
patients. The wards of the asylum are 
about 100 feet long and 25 feet broad. 
Each ward has twenty-five single rooms, 
a dormitory, dining-room, pantries, bath- 
room, wash-room, and clothes-room. 
The rooms of the patients are neatly 
but plainly furnished. Each one is well 
ventilated and lighted by a window, a 
feature not to be found in any other 
large asylum at the time of its erection. 
Two infirmaries, built lately, stand at 
the eastern and western ends of the 
building. Each is conveniently fitted 
for the accommodation of thirty pa- 
tients. 

An admirable characteristic of the 
building is the provision that has been 
made against the spreading of fire. The 
wards are principally of brick and stone, 
and so arranged that they may be shut 
off from each other by large, fire-proof 
doors. Systematic preparation is made 
for fighting fire by the weekly drill of 
an efficient fire company of assistant at- 
tendants. “So faultless and expedi- 
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tious is this system, that, from the in- 
stant an alarm is sounded, two full 
streams can be turned upon a fire, in 
any portion of the building, in two and 
and a half minutes.” In case of fire, 
the generai alarm is given by the rapid 
and continuous ringing of the bell in 
the clock tower. Attendants in charge 
of wards are reminded that their first 
duty is to their patients and their safe 
removal. Special and immediate atten- 
tion is to be given to the early removal 
of sick and infirm to places of safety. 
Attendants must invariably remain with 
their patients and attend to the immedi- 
ate removal of these to the yards through 
the nearest available tower. All room 
doors are to be unlocked, and before he 
leaves the ward the attendant musi be 
positively certain that all his patients 
are out of it. 

After an insane person has been ar- 
rested and tried before the Insanity 
Commissioners, he is taken by the 
sheriff, or his deputy, to the asylum. 
Sometimes friends accompany him, and 
the partings are often very sad. He 1s 
first assigned to the receiving ward. If 
he be quite viqlent his clothing is re- 
moved, and a suit furnished by the 
State is given him. If not, he is al- 
lowed to wear his own clothes or to pre- 
serve them for special occasions. He 
remains in the receiving ward for a 
short time, and is then assigned to a 
suitable ward. The daily routine of the 
patient’s life is as follows : — 

At six o'clock he arises and prepares 
for breakfast, served at six-thirty ; it con- 
sists of oatmeal or cornmeal mush, bread 
and butter, molasses and coffee. The 
food is given to the convalescents in 
heavy crockery ware, and to the vi- 
olent patients in tin ware. After 
breakfast, each one cares for his 
room, and perhaps helps to sweep the 
corridors or attend the sick. Then the 
time is occupied as he pleases until 
nine A. M., when the patients are in 
favorable weather permitted to enjoy 
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the freedom of the yards. The refrac- 
tory ones are confined in bare yards, 
surrounded by a ten-foot wall, while the 
convalescents wander about the pleas- 
ant grounds in front of the asylum, un- 
der the care of the attendants. At the 
same time the physicians visit the 
wards and prescribe for those who are 
not able to go out. 

The patients return to the building 
at eleven o’clock and prepare for din- 


ner, which is served at eleven-thirty. 


fa 
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tients go to the yards for their after- 
noon recreation. A walk among them 
at this time is decidedly interesting. 
Dickens has not pictured more gro- 
tesque or fanciful characters than are 
assembled here, under the trees and 
along the paths. The grounds are well 
filled with patients, either walking,— 
slowly, briskly or sedately,—or sitting 
on the benches and under the trees, or 
sprawling, in various positions, on the 
lawns. Here are ministers, doctors, law- 


THE ASYLUM FARM. 


The noon meal consists of either stew 
or soup, with boiled meat, potatoes, and 
either cabbage or carrots, bread and 
butter, molasses and tea. Roast meat 


is provided once a week.. After dinner 


the patients lounge in the wards. Some 
of the men indulge ina pipe. Few seem 
inclined to engage in any form of amuse- 
ment, while many do not read on ac- 
count of the scarcity of reading matter. 
Such periodicals and newspapers as 
they have are from private donations. 
These few hours of interim grow quite 
monotonous. 

When the bell strikes two, the pa- 


yers and judges, skilled engineers, me 
chanics and farmers. 

Old men are here, infirm and white- 
bearded, young men and middle-aged. 
There is something strangely sad about 
the scene, which affects ladies, and 
others of a sympathetic nature, to tears. 
When we consider how many darkened 
homes and broken hearts these people 
represent, how many tears and never- 
healing wounds, how many lives of pos- 
sible usefulness lost to the State and 
society, we may, indeed, turn with sad- 
ness from the sight. 

Starting from the western end of the 
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male yard I pass a well-dressed, corpu- 
lent young man, walking like a sentinel 
though the hot sun, from one end of the 
path to the other. His face is red and 
perspiring, but he perseveres with a 
martyr’s devotion, and walks on with 
his eyes fixed before him. 

My attention is next directed to a 
bearded man, who sits on the grass be- 
side his out-spread handkerchief, and is 
closely occupied in the consideration of 
a wooden toy gun, about four inches 
long, which he views from all sides and 
ponders as if he were an Agassiz, exam- 
ining a new fossil, or a Newton, work- 
ing out a great mathematical problem. 

Here is a man who looks like a charac- 
ter from Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. He 
is a large man, past fifty years old, 
dressed in a long black overcoat. A 
pair of steel-rimmed spectacles recline 
on the farther end of his nose, anda 
sea-captain’s hat, tipped back on his 
head, gives a juvenile look to his wrin- 
kled tace. He saunters past and takes 
his seat under a tree. 

Just beyond’ this man I see a long, 
attenuated patient, constructed on the 
plan of Ichabod Crane. His suit is 
short and tight, and he ambles by ina 
disjointed fashion, wearing on his head 
a small straw hat, cocked up in the old 
Continental style, and ornamented with 
a rooster feather in front, and a big bow 
of newspaper behind. 

A little farther on I hear a sound pro- 
ceeding from my right ; turning, I see 
a thin-faced,’ red-bearded little man, 
crouched under a tree and softly repeat- 
ing, “He’s a Japanese. He’sa Japa 
nese,” but so rapidly that his utterance 
would rival a most glib auctioneer’s. 
I listen for some moments, but still he 
continues the elevating theme, rolling 
it off in regular cadence, now soft, now 
loud, breaking out at intervals with 
* You ’re all a crowd of —”’ the last of 
the sentence is indistinguishable. 

Moving on a short distance, I am ac- 
costed by an affable German, who has 
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something confidential to tell me. He 
begins a discourse, punctuated by earn- 
est gestures, as he peers sharply into 
my face. In the midst of his talk I dis- 
tinguish such remarks as these : “ Pray- 
ing ’s no good, but then it’s better than 
swearing,’ and “ You must be wise, like 
snakes,” from which expression I con- 
clude that he has been a Bible student. 
He seems demented on the subject of 
social purity, and in the course of his 
remarks presents me with a written 
slip of paper, containing three by five 
inches of solid advice. I see that it ends 
with a bit of original poetry. 
** When there is no tins nor pans 
There ’s no demand for tinkers, 
Where there is no sick man found 
There ’s no demand for doctors 
for 
Ignorance and neglect 
Brings one to the sick bed 
and 
Doctors are never sick 
Except when everybody 
is well.” 

Beyond this patient an attendant 
stands, to prevent anyone from passing 
without his permission. I am allowed 
to pass and enter the female side of the 
grounds, : 

Here the sight is more striking still. 
A yard of crazy women, with the stamp 
of their insanity upon them in dress and 
feature. They sit under the trees, and 
while some engage in knitting, others 
talk, and a few walk slowly in the paths; 
some recline in ungraceful attitudes on 
the grass ; a few solitary women droop 
in the sunny recesses of the basement 
windows. The attitudes of many of the 
patients, in connection with their home- 
ly dresses and the peculiarities noticed 
upon a closer sight, combine to make a 
strange picture, that is indelibly stamped 
upon the memory. 

The attire of some of the women is 
the peculiarity that first attracts the 
visitor’s attention. A few of them are 
slovenly, and seem to have lost all pride 
in their personal appearance; others 
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look quite tidy in the rough garments. 
Some silent characters cut an uncom- 
mon figure in the short gray dresses, 
slippers, gray stockings, and cavernous 
hoods, which they pull over their heads 
until only two eyes and the tip of a nose 
are visible. As they sometimes sit in 
threes in the shade of a tree, they would 
make excellent figures for the opening 
scene of Macbeth. 

Gray-haired old grandmothers are 
here, and little idiot girls, sullen women 
and others of pleasant aspect, whose 
faces light up as they converse with 
you. There are mothers whose children 
are forgotten, and others in whom the 
maternal instinct is deathless; many 
times the visitor, in passing, is greeted 
by remarks concerning absent children, 
or his resemblance to them. Often pa- 
tients beg the visitor to release them 
from the asylum. In connection with 
many cases it is @ sad feature that the 
patient believes that he is confined 
through the malice or cupidity of heart- 
less relatives, who desire his property 
or are eager to be rid of him. 

I have not described all the singular 
people confined in the asylum, but there 
are a few eccentric patients prominent 
on account of the strange trend of their 
insanity, of whom I must make men- 
tion. There is the “Tin Hat Man,” 
who wears a tall hat decorated with lit- 
tle tin patterns of birds and mechanic’s 
tools ; the “ Button Man,” whose coat 
is covered with all kinds of buttons; the 
“Queen of England and the World,” 
who believes that she is Queen Vic- 
toria, and carries a British flag. These 
are noted characters, without whom a 
description of the patients would not be 
complete. 

At four o’clock the, asylum bell 
strikes. The patients return to the wards, 
and are at leisure until supper. The 
spare time of some is occupied in the 
manufacture of lace and embroidery, in 
painting, or cutting ingenious articles 
from broomsticks or other soft wood. 
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There are a few patients who are out 
of doors most of the time. Those pa- 
tients who are willing are permitted to 
work about the grounds or on the farm 
under the direction of a foreman. A 
few of those who work as farm hands 
live in neat white-washed cottages. 
These are located a half-mile to the rear 
of the asylum, in a pretty spot much 
frequented by visitors. 

The place received its name from that 
of a tiny cottage near by, where a con- 
valescent patient, called the Hermit, 
lived. The Hermit told me that when 
he first came to the Hermitage the 
ground about his cottage was bare and 
rocky. Now, by his unfaltering perser- 
verance, it meets the visitor with the 
odor of honeysuckle and choice flowers, 
and is green with moss and ferns. In 
one corner of the yard is a rustic pulpit, 
and a bell that he used to ring on Sab- 
bath to call the patients to religious ser- 
vice. The Hermit built his cottage from 
scraps of boards that he picked up by 
the roadside and from pieces that were 
given him by friends. 

I have presented a fantastic side of 
the patient’s character. It is but just 
to say that in the asylum are confined 
men of brilliant intellect, who give no 
evidence in their external appearance 
of the disordered state of the mind, 
who converse intelligently on the whole 
range of subjects a well read man should 
be acquainted with, and yet there is al- 
ways some one point at which their in- 
sanity is revealed. The Asylum Appeal, 
a four-paged weekly, published in 1882 
by the patients of the asylum, contained 
poems and literary articles that were 
meritorious and gave not the slightest 
intimation of their source. 

If one is not satisfied by walking 
through the yards, a good opportunity 
of seeing all the patients is afforded in 
a tour of the wards. 

The floors of the wards are of pol- 
ished wood. The windows and all the 
wood-work are kept scrupulously clean. 
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At one end a sunny part of the ward is 
reserved as a sitting-room for the at- 
tendants, and in the female depart- 
ment these are very cosily furnished 
with flowers, pictures, and easy chairs. 

A chill comes over one’s spirits while 
passing along the corridors, as if he were 
in the solemn interior of a vault. Youdo 
not know what causes this strange sensa- 
tion. The wards are well kept, the beds 
are neat and clean, and the patients look 
like other people. But no, not quite 
like other people ; there is a subtle some- 
thing in their manner, a sullen discon- 
tent, a melancholy aspect, unnatural 
laughter, moody silence, and a furtive 
gleam in the eye, that reveal the fires of 
insanity within. I passed with depres- 
sed spirits through the various wards, 
—the “pay ward,” the receiving, the 
convalescent, and the violent. 

The last to be visited was a ward on 
the lower floor where some idiotic, sick, 
and feeble patients wereconfined. What 
a sight! Mind and body both enfeebled. 
A mere animal nature surviving. Four 


STRAIT-JACKET, MITTS, AND ANKLETS 
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or five attendants stood behind the 
chairs of the patients, who were at din- 
ner. They were not served with sepa- 
rate articles of food, but all was made 
into a cake-like hash, otherwise the pa- 
tients would choke themselves in greedy 
efforts to satisfy their hunger. Knives 
and forks are not given to this class of 
patients, who, consequently, are com- 
pelled to eat with their fingers. 

It sometimes happens that a patient 
is taken with a strange determination to 
abstain from food ; a tube is then forced 
into the throat, and gruel or other liquid 
food administered by means of the 
stomach pump. A few days of this 
treatment generally decides the patient 
to take his food, but cases are known 
where patients persisted until death en- 
sued. One instance is recorded of a 
patient who lived nineteen days after 
the ulcerated condition of her stomach 
rendered it necessary to discontinue the 
use of the stomach pump. 

To return to the regular routine of 
the ordinary patient’s day: For supper, 


only a light meal is served of tea and 


bread and butter. The patients go to 
bed at an early hour, half past six in 
winter, and seven in summer. If the 
patient be convalescent, he goes to 
his room at this hour, undresses, folds 
up his clothes, and places them out- 
side the door. It is probable that a re- 
fractory patient is also confined in the 
room with him; this one the attendant 
undresses with the help of the conva- 
lescent, puts him into a strait jacket, 
and securely fastens him to the bed by 
straps. If he is inclined to kick, two 
straps are passed around his feet and 
fastened to the foot of the bed. The - 
spread is brought low on either side of 
the bed and then securely pinned at the 
foot by the edges, which meet in a per- 
pendicular line. 

The strait-jacket is a simple canvas 
garment, laced in the back and provided 
with long, closed, pointed sleeves. 
When it is in use the arms of the pa- 
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tient are placed in the sleeves, which 
are folded in front and held down by a 
short strap. The ends of the sleeves 
are then bronght around the sides to 
the back, and there securely fastened. 
Two other methods of restraint, the ank- 
lets and the mittens, are illustrated. Pa- 
tients confined in a dark room alone have 
been known to release themselves from 
the strait-jacket in an unaccountable 
manner. 

A notable instance of this occurrence 
was lately given in the escape of a pa- 
tient from the Napa Asylum. A man 
named B—— became violently insane. 
He was brought to the asylum, where 
particular care was taken to prevent his 
escape. A guard visited his room every 
fifteen minutes during the night. Dur- 
ing the intervals of the guard’s visits 
he freed himself, obtained possession of 
a metal cuspidor, filed through two iron 
bars, pulled them apart, lowered him- 
self to the ground by his bedclothes, 
and escaped. He was soon recaptured, 
however. 


After the patients have gone to bed 
and the doors are locked, the duties of 
the attendant are over. A night watch- 
man now comes on duty, beginning at 


9 p. M. and ending at 5 A.M. The 
watchman is assigned five or six wards, 
which he visits frequently in the night. 

At 5:30 A. M. the attendants arise, 
unlock the patients’ doors, pass in their 
clothes, and dress-those who cannot or 
will not dress themselves. 

The brief history of an ordinary day 
in a patient’s life has now been told. 
Its monotony is seldom varied, except 
by an occasional visit from friends, or a 
participation in the Friday evening 
dance. 

The clothing in which the patients 
are dressed is stout and comfortable, 
but not expensive, or cut according to 
the latest style. The male garments 
consist of red or blue flannel under- 
clothing, gray socks, and tweed suits of 
the same color, which cost six or seven 
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THE ‘‘ QUEEN OF ENGLAND AND THE WORLD.” 


dollars ; low-crowned black felt hats, and 
heavy shoes complete the attire. The 
clothing of the female patients is large- 
ly cut from calico, gingham, and in win- 
ter Scotch plaid. Their heads are pro- 
tected by sun-bonnets or winter hoods 
of waterproof, lined with flannel. 

The position of an asylum attendant 
does not seem to be an enviable one ; 
nevertheless, it is a singular fact that 
many of the attendants who have left 
the asylum are anxious to return again. 
The work required is not hard, but it is 
confining. The day is passed in com- 
pany with the insane, but this soon 
ceases to bea serigus objection. Two 
attendants, at least, are in charge of 
every ward, the senior and the assist- 
ant. Some wards have as many as five. 
If the patients be quiet, the attendant 
has at certain seasons of the day oppor- 
tunity to read and write, or idle ; but in 
the more violent wards his leisure is at 
any moment liable to be broken by 
scuffles among the patients. 

The attendant cannot be a coward. 
He must be determined, and respected 
by the patients. When a quarrel occurs 
the attendant kindly but firmly inter- 
feres to separate the combatants, or 
place them under restraint. Any abuse 
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that he receives must be accepted with- 
out retaliation. Very lively affrays some- 
times take place in the different wards, 
and require all an attendant’s strength 
and shrewdness to come out first in the 
encounter. 

Two recent instances that occurred in 
the Napa Asylum will illustrate this. 
While the patients were at dinner in 
one of the male wards, a quarrel began 
at the farther end of the table. The at- 
tendant stepped up to separate the dis- 
putants, when he was promptly struck 
between the eyes with a tin cup, his 
nose broken, eyes blackened, and a large 
gash cut in his forehead. In another 
case, a woman attendant went to the 
room of a patient, who seized her by the 
hair with a lunatic’s strength, and pro- 
ceeded tg beat her about the face. The 
attendant’s position would have been 
critical had not a convalescent patient, 
attracted by her cries, rushed to her 
help. Asit was, she did not regain con- 
sciousness until two or three hours later. 

The attendants do not take their 
meals with the patients, but are served 
at later hours in a general dining-room. 
I have already mentioned the duties of 
the attendants in connection with the 
rising and retiring of the patients, and 
their walk in the yards. 

They are allowed a half day in the 
week to go to town, and also every other 
night after their duties have been per- 
formed. They are privileged to walk in 
the grounds after the patients have gone 
to bed, until ten o’clock ; if not in the 
building promptly on the hour they are 
reported and censured. The respon- 
sibility connected with the care of four- 
teen hundred fickle patients makes it 
necessary to enforce strictly the rules 
of the institution. 

Every Friday evening a“ crazy dance” 
is held in the chapel of the asylum, in 
which attendants, people from Napa, 
and convalescent patients participate. 
It is a strange sight, that hall thronged 
with patients, dressed in such fantastic 
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costumes as only a disordered fancy 
could arrange. ; 

Religious service is conducted in the 
chapel each Sunday afternoon, by Napa 
clergymen of different denominations, 
and attended by the better class of pa- 
tients, whom it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish from a decorous congregation 
of a city mission church. 

The attendants support an excellent 
orchestra and band. At favorable sea- 
sons the men practise base ball. Those 
attendants who fancy the stage give an 
annual dramatic entertainment in the 
chapel. 

These are the usual events in an at- 
tendant’s life ; but it sometimes happens 
that their prosy succession is enlivened 
in an unexpected manner, by the excite- 
ment attendant upon the pursuit and 
capture of patients. The incident pres- 
ently to be related, which occurred three 
years ago, is unique in the history of 
the Napa Asylum, and can hardly be 
paralleled in the annals of the insane 
of this State. It illustrates the strange 
hallucinations of insanity, and the dan- 
gerous character the disease sometimes 
takes. When a patient escapes, the 
grounds and surrounding fields are thor- 
oughly searched. If the patient is cap- 
tured within an hour or two, the search- 
ers are recalled by the asylum bell; if 
not, a posse of attendants is organized, 
which scours the country, visiting rail- 
road stations, and all probable points of 
escape. / 

About eight years ago a patient es- 
caped, and diligent but fruitless search 
was made for him. Three or four months 
after his flight, in an almost inaccessible 
part of the mountains north of the asy- 
lum, a corpse was found beneath a tree, 
ina cramped condition. The face was 
somewhat decomposed and eaten by wild 
animals. The weather at this time was 
very hot. It was supposed that the man 
had reached the shade of the tree in an 
exhausted condition, and died from the 
effects of exposure. The body was 
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hauled down the mountain on asled and 
an inquest was held, where on account 
of the marked correspondence in height, 
build, clothing, etc., to the patient who 
escaped, it was decided that the body 
was his. Accordingly it was interred 
in the asylum graveyard, and the effects 
of the patient, including three hundred 
dollars, sent to his relatives. 

Five years after this burial, at twelve 
o'clock p. M., the inmates of the asylum 
were aroused from sleep by the loud ex- 
plosion of a bomb; an hour later an- 
other; and at an hour's interval, still 
another was heard. 

The physicians and attendants became 
alarmed. The bombs were exploded on 
the grounds. Forthree or four succes- 
sive nights these explosions were heard ; 
always three, and at intervals of an hour 
exactly. 

One night when the excitment was at 
its height, Miss M——, the daughter of 
the asylum engineer, heard the click of 
their front gate latch. She thought- 


lessly arose and put her head out of the 
window, when a terrific explosion occur- 


red, which shook the house. Through 
the smoke she saw a man hastening from 
the yard. Anarmed posse was soon in 
pursuit, and the man was seen crossing 
a field. 

When hailed, he replied, “ If you pay 
what you owe me I won't bother you any 
more.”” He soon disappeared and the 
pursuit was abandoned. 

The superintendent was now thor- 
oughly alive to the danger, and made 
strenuous efforts to capture the offend- 
er. A double line of attendants was ar- 
ranged at night in strategic positions on 
the asylum grounds, and furnished with 
a password. Rifles, shotguns, and pis- 
tols were in demand. 

A little later than the hour at which 
the explosions usually occurred, just as 
the morning light began to break, a man 
with a gun was seen within the asylum 
inclosure. He was called upon to halt 
and give the countersign, but refused 
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and ran. A chase then began, and tiir- 
teen shots were fired over his head. Be 
yond the asylum inclosure an attendant 
with leveled gun confronted him, and 
commanded him to halt. He looked be- 
hind and saw the barrel of another gun, 
and satisfied his case was hopeless, laid 
down his arms. 

The man was conducted to the asy- 
lum, examined, and found to be the pa- 
tient who had escaped five years before. 
In conversation he told the following 
story :—He had traveled in Northern 
California and Oregon ; but Miss M 
and Mr. A (an attendant), he said, 
had followed him continually, driving 
him from profitabie positions and caus 
ing his misfortune ; they were always at 
his back, and when one slept the othe: 
watched, until finally he grew desperate 
and resolved to return and kill them 
both. 

He had made an unsuccessful attempt 
to kill Miss M——. On the evening of a 
political speech in Napa he walked the 
streets with a shot gun heavily charged, 
and awaited another opportunity to ki! 
her; he thought she would attend the 
meeting. The young lady was in fact 
present at the meeting, but unconscious- 
ly avoided the insane fiend by driving in 
a hurry directly to the building where 
the speaking was in progress, instead of 
stopping first at the postoffice, as was 
her custom. 

The patient had a game bag on his 
back, containing bombs. These were 
formed of three broken pieces of a giant 
powder stick, tied with string, provided 
with a fuse, and all tightly wrapped with 
baling rope. Their explosive power was 
tested and found to be tremendous. 

In addition to the attendants, there 
are two matrons for the female depart- 
ment, and two officials for the male de- 
partment, called supervisors, who exer- 
cise a general supervision over their 
sections of the wards. 

There are four physicians connected 
with the institution, all courteous gen- 
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tlemen,—the resident physician or su- 
perintendent, Doctor Gardner (who is 
intrusted with entire charge of the insti- 
tution); the first assistant, Doctor F. L. 
[dozier ; second, Doctor Boles; and third, 
Doctor Dresbach Smith. The first and 
second assistants visit the wards once a 
lay, one taking the male, the other the 
female ward. The third physician vis- 
its all the wards in the evening. 

Little can be done in the present state 
1 medical science to cure this myste- 
rious disease. Certainly, much yet re- 
mains to be learned about it. Four cases 
out of every five may be traced to these 
causes, heredity, use of liquors, and ex- 
cesses of various kinds. Those who be- 
come insane through sickness or mental 
strain are very few. 

The common notion that there is lit- 
tle hope for a lunatic who becomes vio- 
ently insane is not founded on fact. 
rhe violent patient more frequently 
recovers than one who is silent, moody, 
and morose or of a religious turn of mind. 

About three-fourths of the patients 
are released once, many are set at lib- 
erty twice; but there are few who ob- 
tain their freedom thrice. The patient’s 
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last acquittal is issued by the kindly 
hand of death. 

The grim-visaged visitor seldom finds 
a mourning group of friends about the 
patient’s bedside or a funeral procession 
ready to follow him tothe grave. In fact, 
the funeral of a “crazy” is not marked 
by much grief or great expense. When 
a patient dies the body is composed and 
attired either in a muslin gown or the 
best suit of clothes he had. The corpse 
is taken to the deadhouse and remains 
there fora short time. The coffin is a 
rough pine box; an uncovered spring 
wagon answers fora hearse. Three per- 
sons at least are present at the funeral, 
the supervisor, the driver, and the grave- 
digger. Any sympathetic person so dis- 
posed may climb into the wagon and 
take his seat upon the coffin, while the 
procession trots off to the graveyard. 
Here the service is quite brief, in fact 
begun and ended by the stoic gravedig- 
ger. Thememory of the patient quickly 
fades when his body has been buried, 
and the boards set up to indicate that 
Number So-and-so has passed away ; and 
his vacant place within the wards is 
soon possessed by another sufferer. 

Chas. WW. Coyle. 
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A SANTA BARBARA DAY IN WINTER. 


O vay of days, I sing thy passing grace ere time has marred 
Thy liquid sunshine in its perfect glow, or barred 
One tender, radiant vista of its searching length, 
Or stolen from one throb of joy its wild, sweet strength. 


The black-wreathed tempest past, the long, wild struggle past and o'er 
Of angered elements ir cloud-locked, ceaseless war, 
Great winds arose, and aired and dried the whole drenched world, 
On which the heedless fates had floods of waters hurled. 


“Come out,” I cried, “O come!” opening my arms, my windows wide. 
“We are new-born, we and all the sweet world beside. 

No roof of hands shall hide my happy head today; - 

But God shall shield it under His, that waits alway.” 

Out through the shining, flowery streets with joy we swiftly passed, 
Out till the clear, wide, winding road was reached at last. 

Softly the rounded hills piled ’gainst the drooping sky, 

Long lay the marshy sweeps where rush and willow lie. 
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Like one great olive branch the whole earth smiled and shone, and shook 
In the wide wind heaven-sent, that kindly swooping, took 
All beaten, storm-crushed things, and brushed, and smoothed, and swept, 
\Vhilst out from shaded nook and crease all scared things crept. 
Salt airs play gently over slender rush and rustling leaves ; 
\Varm mountain breath tangled ’mid eucalypti grieves; 
And the trim, taper blackbird leaping to the stile, 
Stands dressed in blues and blacks, swift shoaling sheen the while. 
Mark well how slender wings like jeweled draperies backward fall ; 
Hark to the liquid jocund sweetness of his call! 
Still on through cafions’ mottled shade we thread our way, 
Great walls of green shadowing the radiant day. 
Whilst tiny, lissom lizards dart and flash in rainbow light 
From out the moss-grown, creviced rock, then back to night. 
Clear water runs, and here the faint flushed virginal bloom 
Of pale, wild lilacs lights the odor-haunted gloom. 


Into the broad, bright, traveled way slowly we drift at last. 
On. either sloping side, ribbons of springing grass, 
That gently bring us to a sadly darkening door, 
Where waving eucalypti stand around, before, 
(suarding the silent city of the dead full well. 
Mounting the cliff-top ‘neath the gleam and gloom, then fell 
A pall of silence o’er us, chill and dull,— when lo, 
The noble height was gained, we drew keen breath, for O, 
Wide, wide, a heaving sea of sapphire rolled ablaze, 
A baptism of new life and power and sweet amaze. 
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Wide, wide, the purpling sapphire sea before us spread. 

Dreaming, fair islands lay rocked in their cradling bed. 

A great ship, strong, white-winged, swept toward us like a hope! 
The baptism of the sea made all things new; and scope 

For fullest being smote each nerve. Tall mountains rose 

Behind, around, their brows full bound to light that glows 

But once in life. Swinging in air as crystal clear, 

The earth one great, revolving jewel did appear, 

Set in the wondrous blue. And listening, breathless, one could catch 
The pulse-beats throbbing to the harmony. And snatch, 


An so they willed, a blissful moment’s swift release. 

And soaring, disembodied, share in sacred peace 

The airy movement of one great, transfigured orb. 

O sea! O day! what glory may we motes of time absorb ! 
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So through the flickering sunset glow, along the cliff-bound shore, 
We wind our homeward way back to the town once more. 
On Mission arches gray the changeful light glows warm. 
No stark and noisy chimneys lift a blackening storm ; 
No roar of traffic comes to greet the tortured ear, 
As waving pine and palm and scent of flowers draw near. 


They say this idle town knows not its hour,—its need 

Of the nineteenth century’s push and hot unrest and greed. 
O idle town, still let the yellow gain slip by, 

Still may thy golden rest, thy peace about us lie,— 

That peace so hard to win, that peace how few that find. 
Sweet riches of sweet health, dower of the tranquil mind! 
Let kindly plenty reign, well earned and gently got,— 

No curse of swift-formed wealth to breed its social rot. 


QO rose-blown city, sleeping by the azure sea! 
O quiet, quaint old town, that grows so dear to me! 
To thee I sing, as song is given, my heartfelt lay, 
This simple story of a Santa Barbara day. 
Harriet W. Waring. 
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4 MEXICAN 


Tourists that take advantage of the 
admirable traveling facilities which make 
the City of Mexico of such easy ac- 
cess (and happily, the number of such 
tourists is increasing every year) should 
not fail to include among their expedi- 
tions in the environs of the Mexican cap- 
italatrip to Cuernavaca. To strengthen 
this advice by specific reasons, it may be 
remarked that the trip affords an oppor- 
tunity to test the enjoyments and the 
discomforts of a ride in a d/igencia, one 
of the characteristic methods of travel 
in Mexico, now rapidly being replaced 
by railways. Even this diligencia route 
is likely to succumb to railway and tram- 
way extension before many years, and 
the tourist will have to goalong way 
from the capital, or forego the romance 
of the diligencia ride. 





DILIGENCIA 


Then, again, there is scarcely a more 
picturesque road to be selected from 
among those which are open to the 
hasty tourists who find themselves in 
the City of Mexico with, say, a week at 
their disposal, than that which runs out 
from the San Antonio,—a bad quarter of 
the city.— over the road by which Cor- 
téz first entered Tenochtitlan ; through 
Tialpam ; across the mountain ranges 
which shut in the valley of Mexico on 
the south, and on to Cuernavaca, the cap- 
ital of the State of Morelos. The scen- 
ery along the route embraces all the 
varieties which characterize that won- 
derful land and make it the sightseer’s 
paradise. Snow-clad mountains, extinct 
volcanoes, sheer precipices, dense for- 
ests of the hardier timber, tropical foli- 
age, cultivated valleys, broad meadows, 
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lava beds, quaint little towns, rude ham- 
lets, and scattered jacals, all to be seen 
in the course of arideof ten hours over 
forty-seven miles of road. 

And Cuernavaca when reached, is dis- 
covered to bea most picturesque place, 
with an interesting history back of it. 
It was a pueblo of the Tlahuico Indians 
before the advent of the Europeans, and 
bore the name Quauhnahuac, meaning 
“a stopping place for the eagle,” and 
this name became humorously corrupted 
in the mouths of the Spaniards into 
Cuernavaca, meaning “the horn of a 
cow.” It was captured by the Spaniards 
in 1521, before Tenochtitlan was finally 
taken. 

With the title “ Marques del Valle de 
Oaxaca,” and with a large tract of sur- 
rounding country, it was conferred upon 
Cortéz by the Emperor Charles V., in 
1529, in recogniti»n of his services in 
Mexico. In 1530 the Conquistador took 
up his abode there, built him a stately 
residence, (since the Revolution rebuilt 
and now used as the government build- 


ings of the State of Morelos,) and intro- 
duced from the West Indies the culti- 
vation of sugar cane, which has since 
grown to be such a wealth-producing 


staple in that portion of Mexico. 
Thence he projected his expeditions of 
discovery along the Pacific Coast, and 
in 1540 set out upon his final journey to 
his native land. 

In the present century Cuernavaca 
became the favorite resort of the Em- 
peror Maximilian and the charming 
Carlota, who heartily commended the 
wisdom of Cortéz in selecting it as his 
residence. The villa in which the Em- 
peror and Empress resided from Janu- 
ary to October, 1866, is now used fora 
school. Probably its former Imperial 
occupants wished for it no better use. 

Surely this should justify a trip, which 
need take no more than four days of the 
tourist’s time, but which will afford a 
lifetime of delightful recollections. 

And the tourist will be sure to visit 
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the Jardin de Borda in Cuernavaca, for 
in interest it ranks next to the ygovern- 
ment buildings, the monument of the 
great Conquistador; and in beauty it 
far exceeds all else in this picturesque 
town of narrow, crooked streets, red tile 
roofs, and tropical vegetation. Yet 
does it give but a vague hint of its splen- 
dor, more than a century ago, after Don 
José de la Borda had expended a million 
of dollars upon it, and before the armies 
of revolutionists had overrun it, in 1811 
and 1821, while struggling for the inde- 
pendence of Mexico, leaving it to the 
tender mercies of gradual decay. The 
tourist will be sure to hear, furthermore, 
something about the man to whom the 
now departing beauties of this garden 
were due. 

Joseph de Laborde was a poor French 
boy who came to New Spain, as Mexico 
was then called, in 1716, at the age of 
sixteen. He soon became so thorough- 
ly Mexicanized that he was quite recon- 
ciled to the change which his name un- 
derwent, and was content to be known 
as José de la Borda. He illustrated 
what a poor foreigner might become in 
the New Spain of that day, and furnish- 
ed a type of character that was then 
quite common. 

Those were the palmiest days of the 
Spanish Viceroys, when the wealthy in 
Mexico were very wealthy, and the poor 
were poor, indeed. The country was 
sending annually to Europe ten millions 
of its mineral wealth alone. Such a 
thing as “Mexico for the Mexicans ” 
had never been heard of, and was only 
remotely dreamed of, and Borda soon 
discovered that it was the foreigner who 
got wealthy in New Spain. What were 
the Viceroys who were paid $40,000 
(and subsequently $70,000) per annum, 
and yet could spend a million upon an 
aqueduct or build a costly church at their 
own charges,—what were they but for- 
eigners? And Borda determined that 
he would be rich,—and philanthropic,— 
for the two went together in those days 
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His first fortunate venture was in the 
mine of the Cafiada del Real at Tlalpu- 
jahua, where both gold and silver are 
yet to be found, and whence he acquired 
an immense fortune. And following 
the example of the wealthy foreigners 
all around him, he gavea part of his 
wealth to the church. Half a million 
he spent in the erection and adornment 
of a beautiful parish church (still stand- 
ing) in Tasco, an ancient mining town 
about fifty miles southwest of Cuerna- 
vaca. This was about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

But the millionaires of Mexico in the 
eighteenth century seemed not content 
with wealth that was obtained by the 
simple process of digging the precious 
metals directly from the earth, as Borda 
was able todo at Tlalpujahua. Mining 
speculation was rife, and Borda was in- 
volved in it. Suddenly he experienced 
a reverse of fortune and was reduced to 
sore straits. In a very practical way he 
realized the wisdom of making the 
church his savings bank, for the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico permitted him to dis- 
pose of a golden chandelier, ornamented 
with diamonds and other precious 
stones, which he had given to the church 
at Tasco, and from this he realized near- 
ly a hundred thousand dollars. 

The mining enterprises of Zacatecas 
were about to be abandoned, but Borda 
set out to revive them with the capital 
thus obtained. At first he succceded : 
then in working the famous Quebradilla 
mines he lost all that he had made and 
nearly all his capital. He persevered, 
however ; struck the veta grande or great 
vein of La Esperanza mine, regained 
his former wealth, and at his death in 
1778 was estimated to be worth over 
forty millions. 

No man of his time knew Mexico 
throughout its length and breadth bet- 
ter than Don José de la Borda. He 
knew where its mineral wealth lay hid. 
He knew also where that wealth, once 
obtained, could be best enjoyed. A cen- 
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tury later Carlota, in a letter to Gutier- 
rez de Estrada, referred to Cuernavaca 
as “the most beautiful jewel of the 
country.’ By his actions, Borda ex- 
pressed the same opinion. The whole 
country was before him, but he chose a 
certain slope of the Cordilleras on the 
western edge of Cuernavaca as his home. 
There he proposed to establish his 
family and his name, trusting that both 
would endure for ages. 

The house he built, a marvel of mag- 
nificence in its day, was destroyed dur- * 
ing the wars for independence. It was 
not only money, but a sybaritic taste 
also that he expended upon the grounds. 
His million of dollars went along way in 
those days of cheap labor, and we may 
see even now, in what remains of its 
past splendors in the Jardin de Borda, 
how unrestrained he was in carrying out 
his plans. There are successions of 
terraces and a flight of marble steps 
connecting one portion of the garden 
with the other ; there are tanks of water- 
fowl and running streams; there are 
luxurious groves of forest trees, forming 
dense and delicious shade over basins 
of cool water, where fountains once 
played incessantly ; and at one end of 
the grounds a summer-house extended 
nearly the whole width of the garden 
upon arches, its walls painted in fresco 
to resemble a garden of flowers filled 
with birds of rare plumage, which gave 
the appearance of the extension of the 
garden in that direction indefinitely. 
Over the western wall rose a belvidere, 
from which a view — unsurpassed any- 
where in the world — might be enjoyed. 

Borda hoped that this might ever be 
the home of a family which should bear 
his name, and to favor this plan he in- 
duced his daughter to take the veil and 
enter a religious house. The property 
could then be given unembarrassed to 
his only son, José. But the son inher- 
ited none of his father’s worldly ambi- 
tion, and defeated all his plans by em- 
bracing the monastic life. One of the 
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churches in Cuernavaca (Guadalupe) 
was built at his expense, and a religious 
order for a while occupied the house and 
grounds upon which his father had lav- 
ished his wealth. 

The “family” that Don José de la 
Borda had sought to found, existed 
but a few years after his death in the 
person of a religious celibate, and then 
the church in Mexico obtained the 
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greater part of the millions that he 
had acquired with so much difficulty. 
And his name is perpetuated by the 
Jardin de Borda, beautiful even in its 
decay. Perhapsthe wily old Archbishop 
had some premonition of the course 
events would take, when he consented 
to have Don José take back a part of 
his offering to the church in Tasco and 
repair his shattered fortunes. 
Arthur Howard Noll. 
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GIVE success its measured glory, 
Laurel crown and martial story : 
Wealth of wisdom, weight of power, 
Genius like a wondrous flower, 

All shall have their meed of praises, 
Famous song and deathless phrases. 


But a sweeter incense render — 

Born of pity, human, tender — 

Fated unsuccess, whose striving 
Gained no crown of man’s contriving ; 
Heard no plaudits, wrought no wonder, 
Rent no mystic veil asunder. 


Like the box of alabaster 

That the woman brought the Master, 
Bring the finest intuition, 

Know dead hopes and vain ambition ; 
While the world of victors prattles, 
Enter thou another’s battles. 


Feel the strife and know his weakness, 
Bear defeat in noble meekness ; 

Then a sympathy he sought not 

Give to him, O ye who fought not! 
Like the precious ointment give it, 
And a blessing shall outlive it. 


Elizabeth S. Bates. 
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Come to the Evening Land, weary one, loved one, 
Come, for the day with its turmoil is done; 

Far through the pepper trees’ low-drooping branches 
Glows the deep red of the fast-sinking sun. 


Quickly he drops from the cleft in the mountains, 
Chased by night’s crimson and gold, he has fled. 
Lift thy dear face to the air’s benediction, 
Soft falls the twilight like peace round thy head. 


Faster and thicker ‘tis falling around us; 
Now in the east shines a star, only one. 
Still is the world, save one nightingale singing, 
Mourning in requiem low for the sun. 


Far o’er our heads stretch the infinite heavens 
Cloudiess and deep. Ah, they lighten! Behold 

Star after star, peering forth through the darkness ; 
Cluster on cluster its beauty unfold! 


Here Ariadne’s crown, star-jeweled, glistens, 
There Ursa Major climbs over the hill, 
On to Olympus goes Pegasus flying, 
Meteors shoot through the heavens at will. 


Jupiter proudly rides high towards the zenith, 
Venus’ soft light sparkles low in the west, 
Scorpio, chased by the untiring Archer, 
Flees with Antares’ red light in his breast. 


There gleams white Vega, there blazes Arcturus, 
There flies the Swan down the Milky Way’s maze; 
Now the whole firmament throbs with the glory 
Of stars, singing silently anthems of praise. 


But see! In the eastward the mountain tops brightening, 
Fainter is growing the Pleiades’ gleam. 

Look at the Galaxy! Slowly ’tis fading, 
Passing, as passes a beautiful dream. 


Steadily spreads the faint light in the eastward ; 
Still growing brighter, and ever more bright ; 
Forth bursts the moon, in her silvery glory, 
Earth’s gentle guardian, queen of the night. 
Isabel E. Owens. 
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FROM THE MODERN GREEK OF A. D. KARKAVITSAS. 


Tue people of the village of Lechena 
rose from their beds to devote them- 
selves to their hard day’s work, when 
they were alarmed by hearing the dis- 
tant beat of approaching drums. “Can 
it be Turks?” asked the village magis- 
trate of his brother. 

“ How doI know?” replied the brother, 
listening to the noise. 

“Ts there a fire on Philokali?” 

“No, there is not.” 

“Then they are not Turks,” said the 
magistrate more calmly, arranging his 
gold-embroidered gaiters. 

However, the beating of the drum 
grew in course of alittle time louder and 
more distinct. 

“T am afraid it is the Turks, and a 
good many of them, too,” remarked the 
brother after a little hesitation ; and ad- 
dressing his family, still lying on the 
ground slumbering, he called out: 
“Women, children, maids, rise! we 

' This pathetic little story will be better appreciated 
if we remember the terrible sufferings of the Greeks under 
furkish dominion before the uprising of 1821. The 
history of this revolution affords some of the most thrill- 
ing chapters of heroism, suffering, and patriotism in his- 
tory. The best account is to be found in the ‘‘ History 
of the Greek Uprising,” by S. Trikoupy. 


must flee! the Turks are coming upon . 
us!” His voice trembled with fear as 
he spoke. 

That same moment voices were heard 
in the streets of the village shouting, 
“ Turks! Turks!” followed by an in- 
describable noise of knocks against 
doors, yelping and barking of dogs, 
screaming and weeping of children, 
voices of men and entreaties of women. 

The women threw all their valuable 
house utensils into the wells, and half 
clad thronged after their husbands, car- 
rying in their arms their little children, 
the younger women carrying away with 
them their best attire and their holiday 
fineries. Inashort while all the people 
of the village crowded together at the 
house and in the courtyard of the vil- 
lage magistrate, and tried to find out 
from him what all this was about. 

“T don’t believe that the Turks are 
upon us, but let us go and see what un- 
expected things may happen,” was his 
reply. 

“ Let us go!” was the unanimous de- 
cision of the crowd, the men seizing their 
knotty sticks and some their long-bar- 
reled muskets. 
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Thus they left the village, directing 
their steps to the east, the women and 
children constituting the rear guard. 

When they had reached “the spot of 
the bridges,” they saw with terror and 
consternation, in the indistinct dawn, 
Turkish cavalry moving on ina broad 
line along the ridge of St. George, to 
the left as far as Androvida, to the right 
along the whole shore as far as the old 
monastery of St. Athanasius. 

As is well known, all the Turks inhab- 
iting the valley districts had, at the 
beginning of the revolution, left their 
homes to seek security in the fortress 
of Patrae. From here they sallied from 
time to time, and pillaged the Greek vil- 
lages, whose inhabitants, being unarmed 
and inexperienced in warfare, fled as 
often as they approached. 

High up on the western slope of the 
Olenos there was a monastery, the name 
of which I do not remember. When- 
ever the monks became aware of the in- 
tention of the Turks to undertake one 
of their pillaging expeditions into the 


plains, they warned the villagers by 
kindling a large fire on the peak of a 


mountain visible in all directions. Not 
infrequently you might hear in the mid- 
dle of the night, the alarm, “Fire on 
Philokali!” and although it had become 
quite familiar, it always startled the 
sleepers from their rest; and beside 
themselves with terror, they left their 
houses to take to flight, either in the 
direction of the forests of Droselys, or 
the stronghold of Klomootsy. 

When the villagers this time saw the 
Turks they wished to escape by the pub- 
lic highway, but their plan having been 
discovered, they were fearfully pursued 
and scattered every which way over the 
craggy and uncultivated fields. Now 
their endeavor was to reach the wood of 
Droselys, distant something like a mile, 
where the underbrush and dense shrub- 
bery offered insurmountable obstacles 
to the Turkish cavalry. 

Women with their babies in their 
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arms, little bare-footed children, hand- 
some girls carelessly dressed, with hair 
disheveled, ran in all directions, over 
brambles and amidst bushes, leaving 
shreds of their garments here and there, 
and wounding their feet till they bled,— 
all this in order to escape from the 
lariats of the Turks, who were wild with 
desire for prey. The old men and the 
white-haired women, who were too weak 
to fly far, fell upon their knees before 
the savage Turk, bestowing upon him 
reverent titles of “ Bezeeri’’ and of “ Sul- 
tan,” and imploring to be spared from 
murder. Some of these crawled down 
into the crags, or into dense thickets, 
hoping thus to escape from death or 
imprisonment; but the bloodhounds, 
which the Turks always brought with 
them for these frightful chases, did not 
fail to scent the poor hidden creatures, 
and to make known their presence by 
their howls. 

A woman clad in mourning, holding 
a two-year-old child in her arms, was 
seen to make desperate efforts to escape 
from the bloodthirsty pursuit of three 
mounted Turks. This woman, who, from 
her husband’s name, was called Yannia 
in her village, seemed hardly eighteen 
years old, and was certainly very beau- 
tiful. Being the daughter of the wealth- 
iest magistrate of the village, she had 
attracted the attention of all the young 
men. But she loved desperately, and 
in spite of the opposition of her parents 
and relatives, Yanno, a handsome, hon- 
orable, but poor young fellow, whom she 
married when scarcely sixteen years 
old. This marriage, the result of such 
sincere devotion, was not destined to be 
a happy one for Asyma, for only a week 
later Yanno, while trying to subdue an 
untamed horse, was thrown and re- 
mained with a broken neck on the spot. 
At first beside herself with grief, Asy- 
ma seemed gradually to grow calmer, 
while in reality her heart was consumed 
with sorrow. She stayed alone in her 
desolate home, not wishing to see any 
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of her relatives, because, as she thought, 
these by their meddling had made the 
marriage “ of evil omen.” 

After some months Asyma gave birth 
to a charming, fair-haired child, who, at 
her request, was called by the godfather 
after his unfortunate father, to whom, 
indeed, he bore great resemblance. 
Thus she lived alone with her baby, — 
the precious token of conjugal love,— 
delighted whenever she heard his voice, 
or his sweet laugh. “O my Yanno!”’ 
she was wont to exclaim, while she em- 
braced the child fervently, trying to de- 
ceive the deep grief which she felt for 
the loss of her beloved husband. 

Yannia, her hair flying in the wind, 
holding her cherished child in firm em- 
brace, was flying from the savage Turks, 
hurrying hither and thither, fear and 
hatred in her eyes, like a deer frightened 
from its lair. The three Turks sur- 
rounding her were throwing lariats to 
capture her, but she, by clever dodging, 
kept them off. Now she crawled on the 
ground ; then she bent low; again, she 


rose up; now she leaped ; all of a sud- 
den she would stop, while the Turks, 
swearing and cursing, foamed at the 


mouth with fury and lust. By her ma- 
neuvers she was enabled to make some 
headway, and to approach, with her pur- 
suers close at her heels, the western 
border of the woods. Here she gath- 
ered the last remnants of her strength, 
to reach the woods more quickly. When 
success had almost crowned her efforts, 
Asyma, while stooping to evade the la- 
riat of the nearest pursuer, became en- 
tangled in the network of tendrils 
formed by a creeping plant, and fell to 
the ground. The Turks, shouting with 
joy, threw themselves upon their prey ; 
but as one of them bent over her, and 
endeavored to seize with vile hand the 
beautiful woman, a bullet fired from the 
interior of the forest stretched him 
dead by the side of her. While the 
other two were standing aghast at the 
death of their companion, Asyma, gath- 
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ering new strength, arose, and crossing 
herself ran off, and reached a thicket 
some distance from the edge of the 
woods. Meanwhile, the bloodthirsty 
pursuers had dismounted and ran after 
her, and her fate would undoubtedly 
have been ‘sealed, had not one of those 
inspirations that sometimes come in 
greatest danger, brought herhelp. Asy- 
ma carried with her some costly head- 
gear, which now, to save her darling 
child, she threw back to the Turks, who 
at once stopped their pursuit, and began 
a quarrel for the possession of the prize. 
This gave Asyma time to disappear, and 
find shelter within a cluster of trees, 
closely grown together, where some 
thirty other persons — men and women 
— had found refuge. 

“QO, save me! save me!” she cried, 
as she entered, raising her child aloft. 

“ Keep still, miserable woman !”’ said 
the oldest of those within, in a stern 
voice. 

The silence of the grave immediately 
prevailed in this heap of humanity, and 
only their heart-beats could have been 
discerned by an attentive ear. The 
calm of the forest was only interrupted 
from time to time by the outcries and 
blasphemies of the Turks, the barking 
of the dogs, the sighs of some one in 
agony, and by the reports of firearms. 
The wind gently whispered in the foli- 
age of the trees, and the snake sought 
her remotest nest. 

All of a sudden there was heard in 
the sad’ and silent crowd the cry of 
a weeping babe. Asyma’s little son, 
having awakened from a momentary 
slumber, was the unfortunate source. 

“ Silence the child, wretched woman, 
or we are lost!’’ commanded the old 
man. 

Poor Asyma began to rock the child 
in her arms, and made every effort to 
silence it, but all in vain. Turkish 
voices were now heard near by, as they 
encouraged their dogs to penetrate into 
the various hiding places. Now you 
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might hear distinctly their very re- 
marks, and the consequent terror of our 
fugitives may be imagined, but cannot 
be described. 

“ Either silence the child, or I shall 
kill it,” whispered again the angry 
leader. “So many souls shall not be 
lost on his account. Hark! The 
Turks are close by.” 

But as the little child continued to 
cry, the old man reached out his hand 
to seize it. 

“©, don’t take him from me, I love 
him so! Pray, leave him to me. He 
will keep still.”” These were the words 
of the ill-fated mother, spoken while 
she clasped her hands in prayer. 

But it was allin vain. The child kept 
on crying, and the Turks came ever 
nearer, and their voices became ever 
more distinct. One of the people in 
the hiding-place stooped low, and could 
look through an opening in the roots of 
the trees of the palisade, and see the 
terrifying scene outside. Hardly thirty 
paces away, at another hiding-place, the 
dogs had scented and dragged forth two 
women—an old, decrepit little mother 
and her beautiful daughter, who ap- 
peared sixteen years old. While one 
of the savage heathen made ready to 
bring down his sword upon the old 
woman, her daughter with supernatural 
strength and courage wrenched the 
dagger from another one of the Turks, 
and buried it in the twinkling of an eye 
in the strong breast of the murderer. 
Hereupon the other Turks threw them- 
selves with madness upon the young 
girl, and the watcher, since he could 
not offer help, withdrew from the place 
of observation to save himself from the 
horror of seeing Christian blood shed. 

Already the steps of Turkish soldiers 
were approaching the thicket, and still 
the child continued its sobs. 

“ Brethren,” whispered the old man, 
addressing himself to his companions, 
“we are thirty of us. We came here to 
save our lives from the Turkish blade, 
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but we shall not succeed, if this child is 
permitted to cry. Either we must kill 
him, or we shall be killed. You have 
your choice ; what will you do?” 

All those who heard him expressed 
horror in their faces. The wretched 
mother, with tear-worn eyes, watched 
the faces of those around her to learn 
the fate of her darling. Her suspense 
was that of the prisoner who expects to 
hear the death-sentence from the lips of 
his judge. The menand women of the 
crowd looked at each other, and then, 
with one terrible whisper,— “ Kill it!” 
was the awful verdict. ‘“ Here with the 
babe, Asyma,” said the old man, sternly, 
while he extended one hand, and pro- 
duced a short dagger with the other. 

Asyma watched his movements as if 
dazed, and as he was about to seize the 
child she withdrew convulsively, and 
buried the baby in her bosom, at the 
same time uttering the most horrible 
scream of distress. 

“Give me the child, Asyma,” com- 
manded the old man. 

“Odon’t take him from me! I have 
no other. What will become of me with- 
out him? Let me flee!” 

“You shall not flee,” retorted the old 
man. “The Turks areclose by. Your 
leaving would betray us. You must stay 
and the child must die,” he added an- 
grily, at the same time seizing the child 
by one of its little legs. 

“QO my darling chick! What do they 
want, Yanno, what do they want? O, 
still! You are fatherless; you were born 
ill-fated. Keep still!” 

Thus she spoke, and, as if in a fit of 
insanity, she pressed the child close to 
her breast to smother its crying. 

All of a sudden the child moved spas- 
modically. Asyma seemed petrified. 
Her eyes stared vacantly ; her hair stood 
on end; a deep smothered sigh came 
from her lips. Thechild was silent. Asy- 
ma fell in a fainting fit to the ground, 
holding her darling in tight embrace. 
All those in the hiding-place let their 
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heads fall low on their breasts in mourn- 
ing. 

Little by little the voices outside and 
the yelping of the dogs were heard at 
greater distance, and finally died away. 
Deep silence prevailed in the forest ; on- 
ly the birds that had fled at the approach 
of the fugitives came back to sing once 
more their songs while they were mer- 
rily fluttering from branch to branch. 

The Turks moved on in the direction 
of Patrae, taking with them as captives 
the beautiful girls, and leaving their un- 
fortunate victims dead without tears of 
loving mourners, unburied in the woods. 
The sun rose resplendent and warm; 
the birds unconcerned raised their sweet 


music. 


Today the wanderer may see at the 
spot of the thicket a wooden cross that 
marks a little grave, and a tall cypress 
that sheds sadness all about. Rose- 


bushes and frankincense trees planted 
around the little grave fill the air with 
their fragrance, and offer their flowers 


for the uplifting of the little soul. Not 
far from here there is seen a little cone- 
shaped thatched hut, on one side of 
which there is a niche consecrated to 
Mary, mother of God, with her child 
Jesusin herarms. Here dwells a poor, 
sorrowful woman, removed from the tur- 
moil of the world, leading a life embit- 
tered with the indifference of men. The 
little grave covers Yanno, the little sav- 
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ior who had to sacrifice his short life for 
the lives of others. The woman that 
occupies the hut is Yannia, the unfor- 
tunate wife and still more unfortunate 
mother, she who had sacrificed her only 
hope for the safety of her fellow-beings. 
Embittered by the indifference of those 
whose lives she had saved, without hope, 
without a loving soul in her village, Asy- 
ma preferred to live near her beloved 
child. Time seemed to be powerless to 
lessen her love for her child and for her 
husband. In consequence of the devas- 
tation during the uprising and the sub- 
sequent changes in things, not a trace 
of the cemetery of Lechena is left. Asy- 
ma, however, who with her little mule 
of a Sunday brings sometimes some 
snails, at other times some willow-ware, 
to town in order to earn a penny, hav- 
ing entrusted her things to some little 
boy, invariably directs her steps to the 
spot where the grave of her husband 
used to be, and there she loses herself 
in thoughts of love and sacred prayer. 
To a young huntsman who chanced 
past her hut, she once exclaimed, “O, my 
beloved child! Had he lived, he would 
now be a man and a comfort to me, but 
it doesnot matter. All you people must 
envy his fate who died for his people,” 
and there was some expression of pride 
inher words. “One of these days I, too, 
shall die in these woods,” she added with 
a bitter smile, “and who knows whether 
there will be anybody to bury me.” 
Albin Putzker. 
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Tuis is the way to win the dagger-thrust, 
Garbed as a simple rustic of the fields, 

They ll never dream they kill the king in me, 
While all their hopes go down my way to death ; 
Or so it will be, if the Delphian god 

Has spoken truly,— and what man may doubt 
The oracle’s decree that only they 

Who lose their king shall conquer? Be it so: 

I never yet have feared to look on death, 

Nor shall I now: but yet I well have wished 

To die in battle, boldly facing odds, 

Not thus like prowling thief, whose coward heart 
But puts on boldness with the darkening night. 


My father,— when a boy I first was taught 

To wield the sword and throw the javelin, 
Would say that more than any strength of arm 
For striking terror deep among the foe, 

And better than the bull’s-hide set with brass 
For warding off the arrow and the spear, 

Was in the breast a high and daring heart 
That longed for battle as a hawk for prey, 
And thought of danger only as the meed 

Of noble spirits that were worthy of it. 


I know not if the gods so will or no; 
Perchance the nobler spirits whom they deem 
Most fit to be companioned with themselves 
On high Olympus, they give entrance there, 
But only thro’ the door of dangers met 

And mastered with the spirit of a god. 
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It must be so; th’ eternal ones themselves 

Must once have been as mortals. Then how else 
Than by the braving of unnumbered ills 

Have they become immortal? When the soul 
Subdues the cringing terror in the flesh 

And laughs at what can make the sudden pulse 
Send fevered tumult thro’ the startled veins ; 
When nothing but the thought of being touched 
By some infirmity, however slight, 

Yet lessening the soul’s nobility, 

Can bring pale fear to darken o’er the heart ; — 
What more of godlike can there be than this? 


By any other way I cannot think 

That they have climbed Olympus, and for me 
This path that leads from Athens, howsoe’er 
I travel it as other than a king, 

May bring me to the selfsame end at last. 
But if it do not —let no thought of that 
Assail me; noble deeds are noble deeds, 

And nobler as they have the less reward. 


What! two to one? right glad am I. 
Strike hard, for I am more than common man. 
Well done! and now one last avenging stroke,— 
No, live to tell your king that by your hand 
Is Codrus dead, and gone to seek the gods, 
While Athens laughs his gathered power to scorn. 
Lewis Worthington Smith. 
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FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF JOSE MARTINIANO DE ALENCAR. 


VII. 
THE PRAYER. 


NIGHT was at hand. The sun was 
setting behind the great forests, which 
he illumined with his last rays. The 
soft, dim light of sunset, gliding over 
the green carpet, rolled like waves of 
gold and purple along the foliage. The 
wild thorn-trees opened their white and 
delicate flowers, and the ouricory' ex- 
panded its newest palms to receive in 
its cup the dew of night. The belated 
animals sought their lairs; while the 
Jurity, calling to its mate, uttered the 
soft and mournful cooings with which 
it takes leave of day. A concert of 
deep notes hailed the setting sun and 
mingled with the noise of -the waterfall, 
which seemed to break the harshness 
of its descent and yield to the sweet 
influence of evening. 

It was the Ave Maria. How grave 
and solemn in the midst of our forests 
is the mysterious hour of twilight, 
when nature kneels at the feet of the 
Creator to murmur the evening prayer! 
Those great shadows from the trees, 
stretching along the ground; those 
infinite graduations of light in the 
mountain ravines; those chance rays 
that escaping through the network of 
leaves play for a moment upon the 
sand; all these breathe a _ boundless 
poetry that fills the soul. The wrutdo? 
in the depth of the forest utters its deep 
and sonorous notes, which, echoing 
through the long archways of verdure, 
sound in the distance like the slow and 
measured tones of the angelus. The 
breeze, moving the tops of the trees, 

1A species of palm. 


2A night bird. 


brings a feeble murmur, which seems 
the final echo of the voices of day or the 
last sigh of the dying evening. All 
those on the esplanade felt more or less 
the powerful impression of that solemn 
hour, and yielded involuntarily to a 
vague sentiment, not indeed of sadness, 
but of awe. Suddenly the melancholy 
tones of aclarion were borne through 
the air, interrupting the evening con- 
cert. It was one of the adventurers 
playing the Ave Maria. All uncovered. 
Dom Antonio, advancing to the edge 
of the esplanade toward the west, took 
off his hat and knelt down. Around 
him grouped his wife, the two girls, 
Alvaro, and Dom Diogo; the adventur- 
ers, forming a great arc of a circle, knelt 
some steps distant. The sun with his 
last reflection lighted up the beard and 
white hair of the aged nobleman, and 
heightened the beauty of that bust of 
an ancient cavalier. 

It was a scene at once simple and 
majestic that was presented by that 
half Christian, half savage prayer. In 
all those countenances, illumined by the 
sunset rays, was reverence. Loredano 
alone maintained his disdainful smile, 
and followed with the same malignant 
look the least movement on the part of 
Alvaro, who was kneeling near Cecilia, 
absorbed in contemplating her as if she 
were the divinity to whom he was ad- 
dressing his prayer. 

During the moment when the king of 
light, suspended on the horizon, was 
casting his last glance on the earth, all 
surrendered themselves to a deep medi- 
tation and said a mute prayer, which 
scarcely moved their lips. Finally the 
sun went down. Ayres Gomes extended 
his musket over the precipice anda shot 
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saluted its setting. It was night. All 
rose; the adventurers took their leave, 
and one by one retired. 

Cecilia offered her forehead to her 
father and mother for a kiss, and made 
a graceful courtesy to her brother and 
Alvaro. Isabel touched with her lips 
her uncle’s hand, and bent before Dona 
Lauriana to receive a blessing given 
with the dignity and haughtiness of an 
abbot. Then the family, going toward 
the door, prepared to enjoy one of those 
short evening conversations that used 
to precede the simple but nutritious 
supper. 

Alvaro, in consideration of its being 
the first day of his arrival, had been sum- 
moned by the nobleman to join in this 
family collation, which he regarded as 
an extraordinary favor. The great value 
that he attached to so simple an invita- 
tion was explained by the domestic reg- 
ulations that Dona Lauriana had estab- 
lished in her house. The adventurers 


and their chiefs lived on one side of the 
house, entirely separated from the fam- 


ily; during the day they were in the 
woods, occupied in hunting, or in various 
operations of rope-making and joinery. 
It was only at the hour of prayer that 
they assembled for a moment on the es- 
planade, where, when the weather was 
good, the ladies also came to make their 
evening devotions. As to the family, it 
always kept retired within the house 
during the week; Sunday was conse- 
crated to repose, diversion, and gayety ; 
then sometimes occurred an extraordi- 
nary event, such as a walk, a hunt, ora 
canoe trip on the river. 

The reason then is apparent why Al- 
varo had such a desire, as the Italian 
said, to reach the Paquequer on Satur- 
day and before six o’clock; the young 
man was dreaming of the happiness of 
those brief moments of contemplation, 
and of the liberty of Sunday, which 
would perhaps offer him an opportunity 
to venture a word. 

The family group being formed, the 
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conversation was carried on between 
Dom Antonio, Alvaro, and Dona Lauri- 
ana; Diogo had remained a little aside; 
the girls modestly listened, and hardly 
ever ventured to say a word, unless they 
were directly spoken to, which rarely 
occurred. Alvaro, desirous of hearing 
Cecilia’s sweet and silvery voice, for 
which he had longed all through his ab- 
sence, sought a pretext to draw her into 
the conversation. 

“T forgot to tell you, Dom Antonio,” 
said he, taking advantage of a pause, 
“an incident of our trip.” 

“What was it ? let us hear,” replied the 
nobleman. 

“Some four leagues from here, we 
found Pery.” 

“Good!” said Cecilia; “we haven’t 
heard anything of him for two days.” 

“Nothing simpler,” replied the noble- 
man ; “ he is running up and down the 
forest here.” 

“Yes,” returned Alvaro, “but the 
way in which we found him will not 
appear so simple to you.” 

“ Well, what was he doing ?” 

“ Playing with an ounce as you with 
your fawn, Dona Cecilia.” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed the girl with 
a shriek. 

“What is the matter, my child?” 
asked Dona Lauriana. 

“ Why, he must be dead by this time, 
mother.” 

“ No great loss,” responded the lady. 

“But I shall be the cause of his 
death.” 

“How so, my daughter,” said Dom 
Antonio. 

“You see, father,” answered Cecilia, 
wiping away the tears that came to her 
eyes, “I was talking Thursday with 
Isabel, who is very much afraid of 
ounces, and in jest I told her that I 
should like to see one alive—” 

“ And Pery went to get one to grat- 
ify your desire,” replied the nobleman 
laughing. “There is nothing strange 
about it; he has done the like before.” 
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“But, father, can such a thing be 
done? The ounce must have killed 
him.” 

“Have no fears, Dona Cecilia; he 
will know how to defend himself.”’ 

“But why did you not help him, 
Senhor Alvaro, to defend himself?” 
said the girl sorrowfully. 

“If you had only seen how angry he 
was because we were going to shoot 
the animal!” And the young man re- 
lated part of the scene. 

“No doubt,” said Dom Antonio, “in 
his blind devotion to Cecilia he sought 
to gratify her wish at the risk of his 
life. To me one of the most admirable 
things that I have seen in this country 
is the character of this Indian. From 
the first day that he entered here, after 
rescuing my daughter, his life has been 
a single act of self-denial and heroism. 
Believe me, Alvaro, he is a Portuguese 
cavalier in the body of a savage.” 

The conversation continued, but Ceci- 
lia had become sad and took no further 
part in it. Dona Lauriana retired to give 
her orders; the aged nobleman and the 
young man conversed till eight o’clock, 
when the sound of a bell in the court- 
yard announced the hour of supper. 

While the others were ascending the 
doorsteps and entering the house, Al- 
varo found an opportunity of exchan- 
ging a few words with Cecilia. 

“Are you not going to ask me for 
what you ordered, Dona Cecilia ? said he 
in a low tone.” 

“QO, yes! Have you brought all the 
things that I asked you to?” 

“All and more —” said the young 
man, stammering. 

“ And what more?” asked Cecilia. 

“ And one thing more that you did 
not ask.” 

“T do not want it!” replied the girl 
with some annoyance. 

“Not even if it belongs to you al- 
ready?” answered he timidly. 

“T do not understand. It is some- 
thing that belongs to me already, do 
you say?” 
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“ Yes ; for it is a keepsake for you.” 

“In that case keep it, Senhor Alva- 
ro,” said she smiling, “and keep it care- 
fully.” 

And escaping, she went to her father, 
who was approaching the balcony, and 
in his presence received from Alvaro 
a small box, which the young man had 
directed to be brought, and which con- 
tained her orders,— jewelry, silks, edg- 
ings, ribbons, galloons, hollands, and a 
handsome pair of pistols skillfully inlaid. 

Seeing these weapons, the girl utter- 
ed a suppressed sigh and murmured to 
herself: “My poor Pery! Perhaps they 
will no longer avail you, even to defend 
yourself.” 

The supper was long and leisurely, as 
was the custom in those times, when 
eating was a serious occupation and the 
table an altar that was respected. 

As soon as her father rose, Cecilia re- 
tired to her room, and kneeling before 
the crucifix said her prayers. Then, 
rising, she raised a corner of the win- 
dow curtain, and looked at the cabin that 
stood on the summit of the rock, desert- 
ed and solitary. She felt her heart op- 
pressed with the idea that by a jest 
she had been the cause of the death of 
that devoted friend who had saved her 
life, and every day risked his own mere- 
ly to make her smile. 

Everything in that apartment spoke 
of him : her birds, her two little friends, 
sleeping, one in its nest and the other 
on the carpet, the feathers that orna- 
mented her chamber, the skins of ani- 
mals beneath her feet; the sweet per- 
fume of benzoin that she breathed, all 
had come from the Indian who, like a 
poet oran artist seemed to create around 
her a little temple of the masterpieces 
of Brazilian nature. 

She remained thus looking out of the 
window for some time; all the while she 
had no thought of Alvaro, the elegant 
young cavalier, so gentle, so timid, who 
blushed in her presence as she in his. 

Suddenly she started. She had seen 
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by the starlight a figure pass which she 
recognized by the whiteness of its cot- 
ton tunic and by its slender and flexible 
form. When it entered into the cabin 
she no longer had the least doubt. It 
was Pery. 

She felt relieved of a great weight, 
and could then give herself up to the 
pleasure of examining one by one, with 
the greatest care, the pretty things she 
had received, which afforded her a keen 
enjoyment. In this way she spent cer- 
tainly half an hour; then she went to 
bed, and as she no longer had any in- 
quietude or sadness, she fell asleep smil- 
ing at the image of Alvaro, and thinking 
of the grief she had caused him by re- 
fusing his gift. 


VIII. 


THREE LINES. 


ALL was still; the only sound, heard 
when the wind lulled, was a noise of sub- 
dued voices from the side of the build- 
ing occupied by the adventurers. 


At that hour there were in that place 
three men very different in character, 
in position, and in origin, who neverthe- 
less were controlled by the same idea. 
Separated by manners and by distance, 
their minds broke that moral and phys- 
ical barrier, and united in a single 
thought, converging to the same point 
like the radii of a circle. 

Let us follow each of the lines traced 
by those existences, which sooner or 
later must intersect. 

In one of the porches that ran in the 
rear of the house thirty-six adventurers 
were seated around a long table, on 
which in wooden porringers some pieces 
of game were smoking, already disposed 
of in a manner that did honor to the ap- 
petite of the guests. The Catalan did 
not run so freely in the earthen and 
metal jugs as was to be desired, but by 
way of compensation large jars of ca- 
shew-nut and pineapple wine were seen in 
the corners of the porch, from which the 
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adventurers could drink their fill. The 
meal had lasted half an hour: at first 
only the grating of the teeth, the smack- 
ing of the jugs, and the ringing of the 
knives in ;jthe porringers were heard. 
Then one of the adventurers made a 
remark which immediately ran around 
the table, and the conversation became 
a confused and discordant chorus. 

It was in the midst of this hubbub 
that one of the guests, raising his voice, 
uttered these words: 

“And you, Loredano, have n’t you any- 
thing to say? You sit there mute, and 
we can’t get a word out of you!” 

“ Certainly,” chimed in another, “ Ben- 
to Simoes is right; if it is not hunger 
that makes you silent, something is the 
matter with you, Sir Italian.” 

“T wager, Martin Vaz,” said a third, 
“that it is grief for some girl that he 
courted in Sio Sebestiado.” 

“Away with your griefs, Ruy Soeiro ; 
do you think Loredano is a man to be 
troubled by things of that sort?” 

“ And why not, Vasco Affonso? We 
all wear the same shoe, though it pinches 
some more than others.” 

‘Do not judge others by yourself, Sir 
Lover ; there are men who employ their 
thought on things of more value than 
love and gallantries,” 

The Italian remained silent, and let 
the others talk without taking any notice 
of them. It was plain that he was fol- 
lowing out an idea that was at work in 
his mind. 

“ But, in faith,” continued Bento Si- 
moes, “tell us what you saw on your jour- 
ney, Loredano ; I wager something hap- 
pened to you.” 

“Listen to what I tell you,” inter- 
rupted Ruy Soeiro; “ My Lord Italian 
is in love.” 

“And with whom, if you please?” 
asked several. 

“QO, there’s no difficulty in seeing: 
with that jug of wine there before him ; 
do you not see what looks he gives it?” 

The adventurers burst into a loud 
laugh, applauding the joke. 
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Ayres Gomes appeared at the door of 
the porch. “Come, boys!” said he, in 
atone that he tried to make severe, 
“stop your noise!” 

“It is an arrival, esquire, and you 
ought to take that into account,” said 
Ruy Soeiro. 

Ayres sat down, and began to do the 
honors to a remnant of vension in front 
of him. “ You there,” cried he, with 
his mouth full, to two adventurers who 
had risen, “go and stand watch, now 
that you are refreshed, and the rest will 
be ready for their turn.” 

The two adventurers went out to re- 
lieve those on duty, for it was the cus- 
tom to stand sentry at night; a neces- 
sary measure at that time. 

“You are very strict today, Senhor 
Ayres Gomes,” said Martin Vaz. 

“He who gives the orders knows 
what he is doing; it is for us to obey,” 
replied the esquire. 

“Ah! why didn’t you say that at 
once ?” 

“Well, you will understand now. A 
vigilant watch, for perhaps we shall 
shortly have something to do.” 

“Let it come,” said Bento Simoes, 
“for Iam tired of shooting the guinea 
pigs and wild hogs.” 

“ And in honor of whom do you think 
we shall shortly burn some pounds of 
powder ?” asked Vasco Affonso. 

“Can there be any question? Who 
but the Indians can afford us this amuse- 
ment?” 

Loredano raised his head. “ What 
sort of a story are you telling there? 
Do you suppose the Indians will attack 
us ?” asked he. 

“QO, here is My Lord Italian waking 
up; it was necessary for him to smell 
powder,” exclaimed Martin Vaz. 

The presence of Ayres Gomes check- 
ing the free hilarity of the adventurers, 
caused them one after another to for- 
sake the table, and leave the esquire 
alone with the jugs and porringers. 
Loredano, rising, made a sign to Ruy 
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Soeiro and Bento Simoes, and the three 
went together to the center of the yard, 
The Italian murmured in their ears a 
single word, “Tomorrow!” Then as 
if nothing had passed between them, the 
two adventurers went each his own way, 
and left Loredano to continue his walk 
to the brink of the precipice. 

On the opposite side the Italian saw 
dimly reflected on the trees the light 
from Cecilia’s room, the windows of 
which he could not distinguish, because 
of the angle formed by the esplanade. 
There he waited. 

Alvaro, upon leaving Cecilia, had 
come away sad and hurt at her refusal, 
although her last word, and above all 
the smile that accompanied it, consoled 
him. He could not reconcile himself to 
the loss of the great pleasure on which 
he had counted, of seeing among the 
maiden’s ornaments some favor from 
himself, some memento to tell him that 
she thought of him. He had cherished 
this idea so much, had lived so long up- 
on it, that to tear it from his mind would 
be torture. 

While on his way to his room, he 
formed a project and made a resolution. 
He put in a small silken purse a little 
box of jewels, and wrapping himself in 
his mantle proceeded along the side of 
the house, and approached the little gar- 
den in front of Cecilia’s room. He also 
saw the light reflected opposite, and 
waited till the night should advance and 
the whole house should be wrapped in 
sleep. 

In the meantime Pery, the Indian, had 
arrived with his burden, so precious that 
he would not exchange it for a treasure. 
He left his prisoner in the enclosure on 
the river bank, secured to a tree. He 
then ascended to the esplanade, and it 
was at this time that the girl saw him 
enter his cabin. What, however, she 
could not perceive was the manner in 
which he left t almost immediately. 
Two days had passed since he had seen 
his mistress, received an order from her, 
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or anticipated a desire. The first thought 
of the Indian then was to see Cecilia, or 
at least her shadow. Entering his cab- 
in he saw, like the others, the glimmer 
of light that escaped through the win- 
dow curtains. 

He suspended himself to one of the 
palm trees that served as supports to 
the hut, and by one of those agile move- 
ments that were so natural to him, at a 
single bound reached the branch of a 
gigantic o/eo, which, rising on the slope 
opposite, threw out some limbs on the 
side toward the house. For a moment 
the Indian hung over the abyss, swing- 
ing on the frail branch that supported 
him ; then he regained his equilibrium, 
and continued his zrial journey with 
the security and firmness with which 
an old sailor walks the maintop and 
climbs the shrouds. He reached the 
other side of the tree, and, concealed in 
the foliage, gained a branch opposite 
Cecilia’s windows, and about two yards 
from them. It was at this moment that 
Loredano arrived on one side, and Al- 
varo on the other, and stationed them- 
selves alike at a little distance. 

At first Pery had eyes only to see 
what was passing in the room ; Cecilia 
was still examining the articles she had 
received from Rio de Janeiro. In this 
silent gaze the Indian forgot everything ; 
what mattered to him the precipice that 
opened at his feet to swallow him at the 
least movement, and over which he was 
suspended by a frail branch, which bent 
and might break at any moment? He 
was hdppy: he had seen his mistress ; 
she was joyous, pleased, satisfied ; he 
could now seek sleep and repose. 

A sad reflection, however, assailed 
him ; seeing the pretty things the maid- 
en had received, he thought that he 
might save her life, but that he had no 
such beautiful things as those to offer 
her. The poor savage raised his eyes 
to heaven with a look of despair, as if 
to see whether, placed a hundred and 
fifty feet above the earth, on the top of 
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the tree, he could not stretch out his 
hand and gather the stars, and lay them 
at Cecilia’s feet. 

This, then, was the point at which 
those three lines, starting from such 
different sources, intersected. As they 
were situated, the three men formed a 
literal triangle, whose center was the 
dimly lighted window. They were all 
risking, or were going to risk their lives, 
merely to touch the lattice, and yet not 
one of them weighed the danger that 
he was to incur ; not one of them valued 
his life in comparison with so great a 
pleasure. 

Passions in a wilderness, and above 
all in the bosom of a grand and majestic 
nature like this, are true epics of the 
heart. 


IX. 
Love. 


THE window curtains closed; Cecilia 
had gone to bed. 

Near the innocent girl, asleep in the 

freedom of her pure and virgin soul, 
were watching three deep passions, were 
palpitating three very unlike hearts. 
‘ In Loredano, the adventurer of low 
extraction, this passion was an ardent 
desire, a thirst for enjoyment, a fever 
that burned his blood: moreover, the 
brutal instinct of his vigorous nature 
was heightened by the moral impossibil- 
ity that his condition created ; by the 
barrier that rose between him, a poor 
colonist, and the daughter of Dom An- 
tonio de Mariz, a rich nobleman of rank 
and fame. To break down this barrier 
and equalize their positions, some ex- 
traordinary occurrence would be neces- 
sary ; some event that should change 
completely the laws of society, at that 
time more rigid than today: there was 
demanded one of those situations in 
presence of which individuals, whatever 
their rank, noble or pariah, are leveled, 
and descend or ascend to the condition 
of men. The adventurer knew this 
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perhaps his Italian penetration had al- 
ready sounded the depth of that idea. 
At all events he hoped, and hoping 
watched his treasure with a zeal and 
constancy equal to every trial. The 
twenty days he had passed in Rio de 
Janeiro had been a real torment. 

In Alvaro, a courteous and refined 
cavalier, the passion was a pure and 
noble affection, full of the pleasing tim- 
idity that perfumes the first flowers of 
the heart, and of the knightly enthu- 
siasm that lent so much poetry to the 
loves of that time of faith and loyalty. 
To feel himself near Cecilia, to see her 
and exchange a word, stammered with 
difficulty, both blushing without know- 
ing why, and avoiding each other while 
desiring to meet,—this was the whole 
history of that innocent affection which 
surrendered itself carelessly to the fu- 
ture, balancing on the wings of hope. 
Tonight Alvaro was about to take a step 
which in his habitual timidity he com- 
pared almost to a formal request of mar- 
riage; he had resolved to make the 
maiden accept in spite of herself the 
gift she had refused, by laying it on her 
window ; he hoped that when she found 
it on the following day Cecilia would 
pardon his boldness and keep his pres- 
ent. 

In Pery the passion was a worship, a 
kind of fanatical idolatry, into which 
entered no thought of self ; he loved Ce- 
cilia, not to feel a pleasure or experience 
a satisfaction, but to dedicate himself 
wholly to her, to fulfill her slightest de- 
sire, to anticipate her very thoughts. 
Unlike the others, he was not there 
either from a restless jealousy ora ridic- 
ulous hope ; he braved death solely to 
see whether Cecilia was contented, 
happy, and joyous ; whether she did not 
desire something that he could read on 
her countenance, and go in search of that 
same night, that very instant. 

Thus love was so completely trans- 
formed into those organizations that it 
assumed three very different forms ; one 
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was a madness, the other a passion, the 
last a religion. Loredano desired; Al.- 
varo loved; Pery adored. The adven- 
turer would give his life to enjoy ; the 
cavalier would brave death to deserve 
a look; the savage would kill himself, 
if need were, merely to make Cecilia 
smile. 

Meanwhile neither of those three 
men could touch the girl’s window 
without running an imminent risk, in 
consequence of the position of Cecilia’s 
room. Although this side of the house 
was only two yards from the precipice, 
Dom Antonio, for the purpose of forti- 
fying it, had had an inclined plane 
constructed from the windows to the 
edge of the esplanade, which it was 
impossible to ascend,—its smooth and 
polished face offering no point of con- 
tact to the firmest and surest foot. 
Under the window opened the steep 
rock, forming a deep palisade, covered 
by a green canopy of climbing plants 
and shrubs, which seemed a dwelling- 
place for all those reptiles that breed in 
darkness and moisture. Any one pre- 
cipitated from the top of the esplanade 
into the broad and deep fissure, if by 
a miracle he was not dashed in pieces 
on the points of the rock, would be 
devoured by the venomous snakes and 
insects that filled the cavities and the 
slopes. 

Some moments had passed since the 
window-curtain was closed ; only a dim 
and fading light reflected on the .dark- 
green foliage of the o/co the outline ot 
the window. The Italian, who Mad his 
eyes fixed upon this reflection as upon 
a mirror where he saw all the images 
of his mad passion, suddenly started. 
In its light a moving shadow was de- 
picted; a man was approaching the 
window. 

Pale, with glowing eyes and clinched 
teeth, hanging over the precipice, he 
followed the slightest movements of 
the shadow. He saw an arm stretched 
toward the window, and the hand leave 
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on the sill some object so small that its 
form was not discerned. By the wide 
sleeve of the doublet, or rather by 
instinct, the Italian divined that this 
arm belonged to Alvaro, and compre- 
hended what the hand had laid in the 
window. 

And he was not mistaken. Alvaro, 
steadying himself by one of the posts 
of the garden-fence, placed one foot on 
the inclined plane, pressed his body 
against the wall, and leaning forward 
succeeded in accomplishing his pur- 
pose. Then he returned, divided be- 
tween fear at what he had done and 
hope that Cecilia would pardon him. 

No sooner did Loredano see the 
shadow disappear and hear the echoes 
of the young man’s footsteps, than he 
smiled, and his eyes shone in the dark- 
ness like those of a wildcat. He drew 
his dagger and buried it in the wall, as 
far around the corner as his arm would 
reach. Then supporting himself by this 
frail prop, he was able to climb the in- 
clined plane and approach the window ; 
at the least indecision and the slightest 
movement it was enough that his foot 
should fail him, or that the poniard 
should move in the cement, to precipi- 
tate him headlong upon the rocks. 

In the meantime, Pery, seated quietly 
on the branch of the o/eo, and hidden 
by the foliage, witnessed without a 
movement the whole scene. As soon 
as Cecilia closed her window-curtains, 
the Indian had seen the two men stand- 
ing on either hand and apparently wait- 
ing. He waited also, curious to know 
what was to occur; but resolved, if it 
were necessary, to hurl himself at one 
bound upon the one that should offer 
the least violence, and to fall with him 
from the top of the esplanade. He had 
recognized Alvaro and Loredano; fora 
long time he had known the cavalier's 
love for Cecilia, but of the Italian he had 
never had the least suspicion. 

What could these two men want? 
What came they to do there at that si- 
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Jent hour of the night? Alvaro’s action 
explained part of the enigma; Loreda- 
no’s was about to make plain the rest. 
For the Italian, who had approached the 
window, succeeded with an effort in 
pushing the object that Alvaro had left 
there off, over the precipice. This done, 
he returned in the same way, and re- 
tired enjoying the pleasure of that sim- 
ple revenge,— the result of which, how- 
ever, he foresaw. 

Pery did not move. With his natural 
sagacity he had comprehended the love 
of the one and the jealousy of the oth- 
er, and reached a conclusion that for 
him, with his savage understanding and 
fanatical adoration, was very simple. If 
Cecilia thought this ought to be so, the 
rest mattered little to him; but if what 
he had seen caused hera shade of sad- 
ness and dimmed for a moment the lus- 
tre of her blue eyes, then it was differ- 
ent. Quieted by this idea he sought his 
cabin, and slept dreaming that the moon 
sent him a ray of her white and satiny 
light to tell him that she was protecting 
her daughter on earth. 

And in reality the moon was rising 
above the trees, and illuminating the 
front of the house. Then anyone ap- 
proaching one of the windows at the 
end of the garden would have seen in 
the obscurity of the room a motionless 
figure. It was Isabel, watching pen- 
sively, wiping away from time to time a 
tear that trickled down her cheek. 

She was thinking of her unhappy love, 
of the solitude of her soul, so bereft of 
pleasing recollections and bright hopes. 
All that evening had been a martyrdom 
to her; she had seen Alvaro talking 
with Cecilia, and had divined almost his 
very words. Within a few moments 
she had seen the shadow of the young 
man crossing the esplanade, and knew 
that it was not on her account that he 
passed. 

From time to time her lips moved, 
and some imperceptible words escaped, 
“If I could make up my mind!” 
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She took from her bosom a golden 
phial, under whose crystal lid was seen 
a lock of hair coiled in the narrow metal 
ring. What was there in this phial so 
powerful as to justify that exclamation, 
and the brilliant look that lighted up 
Isabel’s black eye ? Could it bea secret, 
one of those terrible secrets that sud- 
denlv change the face of things, and 
make the past rise up to crush the pres- 
ent? Could it be some inestimable and 
fabulous treasure, whose seduction hu- 
man nature had not power to resist? 
Could it be some weapon against which 
there was no possible defense except in 
a miracle of Providence? It was the 
fine dust of the cwrarz, the terrible poison 
of the savages. 

Isabel pressed her lips upon the crys- 
tal with asort of frenzy. ‘My mother! 
My mother!” A sob burst from her 


breast. 
X. 
At Dawn. 

On the following morning, at break 
of day, Cecilia opened the little garden 
gate and approached the wall. “Pery!”’ 
said she. 

The Indian appeared at the entrance 
of his cabin, and ran joyfully, but timid 
ly and submissively. 

Cecilia sat down on a mound of grass, 
and with much difficulty assumed an air 
of severity, which from time to time 
was almost betrayed by an obstinate 
smile that sought to escape from her 
lips. She fixed upon the Indian fora 
moment her large blue eyes in gentle re- 
proof, and then said in a tone more of 
complaint than of sternness: “ I am very 
angry with Pery!”’ 

His countenance 
“You, mistress, angry 
Why?” 

“ Because Pery is bad and ungrateful ; 
instead of remaining near his mistress, 
he goes off hunting, imperiling his life,’’ 
said the girl, exhibiting displeasure. 


clouded. 
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“Cecy wished to see an ounce alive.’ 

“ Can I not joke, then? Is it enough 
for me to desire a thing, to set you run- 
ning after it like a mad man?” 

“When Cecy thinks a flower beauti- 
ful, shall not Pery go and get it ?” asked 
the Indian. 

“ Certainly.” 

“When Cecy hears the soffrer' sing, 
shall not Pery catch it ?” 

“What of that ?” 

“Since Cecy wished to see an ounce, 
Pery went to get one.” 

Cecilia could not repress a smile at 
hearing this rude syllogism, to which 
the simple and concise language of the 
Indian gave a certain poetry and origi- 
nality.. But she was resolved to main- 
tain her severity, and to scold Pery for 
the anxiety he had caused her the even- 
ing before. 

“That is no reason,” said she. “Isa 
savage beast the same thing as a bird, 
and can you gather it like a flower?” 

“Everything is the same that causes 
you pleasure, mistress.” 

“ But then,” exclaimed the girl, with 
a sign of impatience, “if I should ask 
you for that cloud?” And she pointed 
to the white vapors that were passing 
over, still enveloped in the pale shades 
of night. 

“ Pery would go and get it.” 

’ « The cloud ?” asked she with aston- 
ment. 

“ Yes, the cloud.” 

Cecilia thought that the Indian was 
out of his head. He continued :— 

“Only, as the cloud is not of earth, 
and man cannot reach it, Pery would 
die, and ask the Lord of the sky for the 
cloud to give to Cecy.” These words 
were spoken with the simplicity that 
marks the language of the heart. 

The girl’s feigned severity could no 
longer resist, and suffered a divine smile 
to play upon her lips. “Thank you, my 
good Pery! You are a devoted friend. 


1A pretty bird of a golden color, with wings of a bril 


liant black. It derives its name from its note. 
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But I do not want you to risk your life 
to satisfy a whim of mine ; on the other 
hand, I wish you to preserve it, that you 
may defend me as you have already once 
done.” 

“Mistress is no longer angry with 
Pery.” 

“No; although she ought to be, be- 
cause Pery ye8terday made his mistress 
unhappy, thinking that he was going to 
die.” 

«“ And was Cecy sad?” exclaimed the 
Indian. 

“ Cecy cried,” replied the girl, with 
a charming frankness. 

“Pardon me, mistress !”’ 

“JT not only pardon you, but I am 
going to. make you a present also.” 

Cecilia ran to her room, and brought 
the rich pair of pistols which she had 
ordered by Alvaro. 

“ Look ! would n’t Pery like to have 
a pair like these?” 

“Very much.” 

“ Well, here they are! you will never 
part with them, will you? because they 
are a memento from Cecilia.” 

“‘T will sooner part with life.” 

“When you are in any danger, remem- 
ber that Cecilia gave them to you to 
defend and save your life.” 

“Because it is yours, is it not mis- 
tress ?”’ 

“ Yes, because it is mine, and I want 
you to preserve it for me.” 

Pery’s countenance became radiant 
with a boundless joy, an infinite happi- 
ness; he put the pistols in his girdle of 
feathers, and held his head up, proud 
as a king who had just received God’s 
anointing. 

For him this maiden,—this fair, blue- 
eyed angel,—represented divinity on 
earth : to admire her, to make her smile, 
to see her happy was his worship ; a 
holy and reverential worship in which 
his heart poured out treasures of feel- 
ing and poetry that overflowed from 
his virgin nature. 

Isabel entered into the garden; the 
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poor girl had been awake all night, and 
her face appeared to still wear traces 
of those hot tears that scald the bosom 
and burn the cheeks. The maiden and 
the Indian did not notice each other; 
they entertained a mutual hatred; it 
was an antipathy that had begun with 
their first meeting and had increased 
daily. 

“Now, Pery, Isabel and I are going 
to take a bath.” 

“May not Pery-accompany you, mis- 
tress ?” 

“Yes; but on condition that Pery is 
very still and quiet.” 

The reason why Cecilia imposed this 
condition could be fully understood only 
by one who had witnessed one of the 
scenes that used to occur when the two 
girls took a bath, which happened al- 
most always on Sunday. 

Pery, with his bow, his inseparable 
companion, and a terrible weapon in his 
skillful hand, would take his seat at a 
distance on the river bank, on one of 
the highest points of rock, or on the 
branch of some tree, and would not let 
anyone approach within twenty paces of 
the place where the girls were bathing, 

When an adventurer crossed by 
chance the circle that the Indian traced 
around him with his eye, Pery, from his 
commanding position would discover 
him atonce. Thenif the careless hunter 
felt his hat suddenly ornamented with 
a red feather that flew hissing through 
the air; if he saw an arrow snatch from 
him the fruit he had stretched out 
his hand to pluck ; if he stopped affright- 
ed before a long plumed shaft, which, 
discharged from above, stuck two paces 
in front of him, as if to arrest his pro- 
gress and serve as a limit, he was not 
astonished. He understood at once 
what this meant, and from the respect 
that they all entertained for Dom An- 
tonio and his family, retraced his steps, 
hurling an oath at Pery, who had pierced 
his hat, or compelled him to draw back 
his hand in fright. 
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And he did well to return, for the In- 
dian with his ardent zeal would not have 
hesitated to put out his eyes, to prevent 
him upon reaching the river-bank from 
seeing the maiden bathing in the waters. 
Cecilia and her cousin were accustomed 
to bathe in a garment of light woolen 
stuff, that completely concealed their 
forms under its dark colors, while leav- 
ing their movements free for swimming. 
But Pery thought that notwithstanding 
this it would bea profanation that any- 
one should see his mistress in her bath- 
ing dress, even though it were only her 
slave, who could not injure her that was 
his only god. 

While the Indian, by the sureness of 
his rapid vision and the discharge of his 
arrrows, thus kept this circle impene 
trable, he did not cease to regard with 
scrupulous attention the current and the 
banks of the river. The fish that kissed 
the surface of the water and might in- 
jure the maiden; an innocent green 
snake, coiled in the leaves of the water- 
lilies ; a chameleon basking in the sun, 


its prism of brilliant colors sparkling in 
the light ; a white and shaggy monkey 
making naughty grimaces, suspended 
by his tail to the branch of a tree,— 


everything that might frighten the 
maiden he drove away if it was distant, 
and if it was near he transfixed the ani- 
mal to a tree or to the ground. 
branch borne by the current was pass- 
ing, if a little grass became detached 
from the pebbly margin of the river, if 
the fruit of a sapucaza' hanging over the 
Paquequer snapped and fell, the Indian, 
fleet as the arrow frow his bow, sprang 
and caught the nut in the midst of its 
fall, or leaped into the water and picked 
up the floating objects. Cecilia might 
be injured by the tree brought down by 
the current, by the falling fruit ; she 
might be frightened by the contact of 
the grass, thinking it a snake; and Pery 
would not have forgiven himself if the 
maiden had suffered the slightest dis- 


14 tall tree producing fruit’similar to the cocoanut, 
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comfort through lack of his care. In 
short, he extended around her a watch- 
fulness so constant and untiring, a pro- 
tection so intelligent and delicate, that 
she might be at ease, certain that if she 
suffered anything it would be because 
all power of man had been impotent to 
prevent it. This then is the reason why 
Cecilia ordered Pery to be Still and quiet ; 
she knew, nevertheless, that this order 
was always vain, and that the Indian 
would do everything to prevent even a 
bee from kissing her red lips, mistaking 
them for a flower of the peguzd.’ 

When the two girls crossed the espla- 
nade, Alvaro was walking near the steps. 
Cecilia saluted the young cavalier in 
passing with a smile, and descended 
lightly, followed by her cousin. 

Alvaro, who had sought to read in her 
eyes and on her countenance the pardon 
of his last night’s rashness, and had 
found nothing to calm his fear, con- 
cluded to follow the maiden and speak 
with her. He turned to see if any one 
was there to observe what he was about 
to do, and found the Italian a few feet 
distant, looking at him with one of his 
sarcastic smiles. 

“Good morning, cavalier.” 

The two enemies exchanged looks 
that crossed like blades of steel. 

At that moment Pery approached 
them slowly, loading one of the pistols 
that Cecilia had given him a few min- 
utes before. The Indian stopped, and 
with a slight, indefinable smile took the 
pistols by the barrel, and presented one 
of them to Alvaro and the other to Lor- 
edano. 

Both understood the act and the smile, 
both felt that they. had committed an 
imprudence, and that the sagacity of the 
savage had read hatred in their eyes and 
perhaps the cause of that hatred. They 
turned away, pretending not to have 
seen the movement. 

Pery shrugged his shoulders and put- 


2A tall tree, bearing in September and October a 
small, bright scarlet flower. 
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ting the pistols in his girdle passed 
proudly between them, and accompa- 
nied his mistress. 


XI. 
At THE BATH. 

WHILE descending the stone steps 
from the esplanade, Cecilia asked her 
cousin : 

“Tell me one thing, Isabel; why do 
you not speak to Senhor Alvaro?” 

Isabel started. 

“T have noticed,” continued the girl, 
“that you do not even respond to the 
bow that he makes to us.” 

“That he makes to you, Cecilia,” re- 
plied the maiden gently. 

‘Confess that you do not like him. 
Have you an antipathy against him?” 

The girl was silent. 

“Will you not speak? 
shall think another thing,” 
Cecilia jestingly. 

Isabel turned pale, and placing her 
hand on her heart to check its violent 


Well, then | 
continued 


pulsations, made a supreme effort, and 
extorted a few words that seemed to 


burn her lips. ‘“ You know well enough 
that I detest him!” 

Cecilia did not see the alteration in 
her cousin’s countenance, for, having 
reached the bottom at that moment, she 
had forgotten the conversation and had 
begun to play with childish glee upon 
the grass. But even if she had seen the 
girl’s confusion, she certainly would 
have attributed it to every reason but 
the right one. The affection she had 
for Alvaro appeared to her so innocent, 
so natural, that she had never imagined 
it would sometime pass beyond what it 
was ; that is, a pleasure that brought a 
smile and a confusion that caused a 
blush. This love, if it was love, could 
not know what was passing in Isabel’s 
soul ; could not understand the sublime 
falsehood her lips had just uttered. 

For Isabel, that expression of hatred 
was almost a blasphemy. But better 
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that than to reveal what was passing in 
her soul ; that mystery, that ignorance, 
that enshrouded her love and concealed 
it from all eyes, had for her an inexpress- 
ible delight. She could thus gaze hour 
after hour upon the young man without 
his perceiving it, without disturbing him 
perchance with the mute prayer of her 
supplicating look ; she could believe her- 
self mirrored in his soul without excit- 
ing a smile of contempt or ridicule. 

The’ sun was rising. The soft and 
pleasant light of morning was but just 
lighting up the earth, and surprising the 
lazy shadows that still slumbered under 
the trees. It was the hour when the 
cactus, flower of night, closes its cup 
full of the dew-drops from which it dis- 
tils its perfume, fearing lest the sun 
should scorch the transparent whiteness 
of its petals. 

Cecilia, like a playful child, ran about 
upon the still damp grass, plucking a 
blue graciola swinging to and fro upon 
its stalk, or a marshmallow just open- 
ing its pretty scarlet buds. Everything 
for her had an inexpressible charm ; the 
tears of night trembling like brilliants 
on the leaves of the palm trees; the 
butterfly, its wings still torpid, waiting 
for the warmth of the sun to reanimate 
it ; the wzwvinha‘ concealed among the 
branches, warning its companion that 
day was breaking,—all this drew from 
her a cry of surprise and pleasure. 

While she was thus playing on the 
meadow, Pery, who was following her 
at a distance, stopped suddenly, struck 
with a thought that sent a cold shudder 
through his body; he remembered the 
tiger. 

At one bound he disappeared in a 
large thicket near by ; a stifled roar was 
heard, a great crackling of leaves, and 
the Indian reappeared. Cecilia had 
turned around a little startled. 

‘*What was that, Pery?”’ 

“ Nothing, mistress.”’ 


1A small black bird, said to be the first to hail with 
its song the approach of day. 
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“Is this the way you promised to keep 
quiet ?”’ 

“Cecy will not be angry any more.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Pery knows!” replied the Indian, 
smiling. 

The evening before he had provoked 
a dreadful struggle to tame and over- 
come a fierce animal, and lay it submis- 
sive and harmless at the maiden’s feet, 
because he thought this would please 
her. Now, trembling with fear lest his 
mistress shou!d suffer, he had destroyed 
.in an instant that act of heroism, with- 
out uttering a word to reveal it. It was 
enough that he knew what he had done. 

The girls, who were far from knowing 
what a pitch Pery’s madnesshad reached, 
and who did not think it possible that a 
man could do what he had done, under- 
stood neither the words nor the smile. 
Cecilia had reached a jasmine bower, 
standing at the water’s edge, which 
served her as a bathing house. It was 
one of Pery’s works; he had arranged 
it with the care and attention he habit- 
ually bestowed in gratifying her wishes. 
Then, removing the jasmine branches 
that wholly concealed the entrance, Ce- 
cilia stepped into that little pavilion of 
verdure, and carefully examined the 
leaves to see whether there was not 
some aperture through which the eve of 
day might penetrate. The innocent girl 
was ashamed to have even a ray of light 
espy the treasures of beauty concealed 
beneath her cambric robes. And when 
her garments revealed her white shoul- 
ders and her pure, sweet neck, she almost 
died of embarrassment and fright, for a 
malicious little bird, concealed amid the 
foliage, chirped distinctly : “ Bem te vi, 
(I saw you well)!” 

Cecilia smiled at her fear, and adjust- 
ed her bathing dress, which covered her 
completely, leaving bare only her arms 
and her little foot. She sprang into the 
water like a little bird; Isabel, who 
merely came to please her, remained 
seated on the river bank. 
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How beautiful was Cecilia swimming 
on the limpid waters of the stream, her 
fair hair hanging loose, and her white 
arms curved gracefully to give a gentle 
motion to her body; like one of those 
white herons or rose-colored spoon bills 
that glide slowly over the surface of the 
lake on calm evenings, mirrored in the 
crystal waters. Sometimes the pretty 
girl would lie at length upon the water, 
and smiling at the blue sky be borne by 
the current, or would pursue the jassa- 
nans*and wild ducks that fled before 
her. At others, Pery, who was at a 
distance above her, plucking some par- 
asitic flower, would place it in a little 
boat of bark, and send it down the 
stream. The girl would swim after the 
boat, secure the flower, and offer it on 
the tips of her fingers to Isabel, who 
tearing off its leaves would sadly mur- 
mur the cabalistic words with which the 
heart seeks to deceive itself. But in- 
stead of consulting the present she in- 
quired of the future, because she knew 
that the present held no hope for her, 
and if the flower said the contrary it 
was false. 

Cecilia had been at her bath for half 
an hour when Pery, seated on a tree 
and keeping a sharp lookout around 
him, saw the bushes move on the oppo- 
site bank. The undulation extended 
like a spiral, and approached the place 
where the girl was bathing, until it 
stopped behind some large rocks on the 
river bank. 

At the first glance the Indian per- 
ceived that it must be produced by an 
animal of large size. 

He moved rapidly along the limbs of 
the trees, crossed.the river upon this 
zrial bridge, and concealed among the 
foliage succeeded in placing himself 
directly over the place where the bushes 
were still vibrating. He then saw sit- 
ting among the shrubs two savages, ill- 
covered by breeches of yellow feathers, 
who with bows drawn were waiting for 


1Aquatic birds. 
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Cecilia to pass before the aperture made 
by the rocks in order to discharge their 
arrows. And the girl, calm and ynsus- 
pecting, had already extended her arm, 
and striking the water was passing with 
a smile upon her lips in front of. the 
death that threatened her. 

If it had concerned his own life, Pery 
would have been _ self-possessed ; but 
Cecilia was in peril, and therefore he 
neither reflected nor calculated. He 
fell like a stone from the top of the 
tree ; the two arrows were just then dis- 
charged, and one. struck him on the 
shoulder, while the other grazing his 
hair changed its direction. 

He immediately rose, and without 
even taking the trouble to draw out the 
arrow, with a single movement took 
from his girdle the pistols he had 
received from his mistress, and shot the 
savages through the head. 

Two cries of fear were heard from 
the opposite bank, and almost at the 
same moment the trembling and angry 
voice of Cecilia, calling “ Pery!” 

He kissed the still smoking pistols 
and was about to answer, when a few 
feet from him the form of an Indian wo- 
man rose from among the bushes, and 
quickly disappeared in the forest. He 
cast a glance through the aperture, and 
thinking Cecilia already in a safe place 
sprang after the woman, who now had 
a considerable start of him. 

A broad red stripe escaping from his 
wound tinged his white cotton tunic. 
Pery suddenly became dizzy and grasped 
his heart despairingly as if to check the 
flow of blood. It was a moment of ter- 
rible struggle between the force of will 
and the power of nature. His body grew 
faint, his knees bent, and Pery, raising 
his arms as if to grasp the overarching 
trees, and straining his muscles to keep 
on his feet, struggled in vain with the 
weakness that was overpowering him. 

He contended for a moment against 
the mighty gravitation that was drawing 
him to the earth, but he was a man and 
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must yield to the law of nature. Never- 
theless, while submitting, the indomit- 
able Indian continued to resist, and when 
overcome seemed to want to struggle 
still. He did not fall,— ino: when his 
strength wholly failed him he drew him- 
self back slowly, and only touched the 
earth with his knees. 

But then he remembered Cecilia, his 
mistress whom he must avenge, and for 
whom he must live, to save and watch 
over her. He made a supreme effort ; 
drawing himself up he succeeded in ris- 
ing again, took two dizzy steps, whirled 
round in the air, and struck against a 
tree, which he embraced convulsively. 

It was a cabuiba’ of great height, ris- 
ing above the rest of the forest, from 
whose ashen trunk exuded an opal-col- 
ored oil that trickled down in tears. 
The sweet aroma of these drops made 
the Indian open his dying eyes, which 
were lighted up with a bright glow of 
happiness. He pressed his lips eagerly 
upon the tree, and sipped the oil, which 
acted like a powerful balsam in his- 
breast. He began torevive. He rubbed 
the oil over the wound, stanched the 
blood, and breathed. 

He was saved. 


XII. 
THE OUNCE. 


Ler us return to the house. 

Loredano, after Pery’s demonstration, 
had kept his eyes on Alvaro, who pro- 
ceeded along the edge of the esplanade 
to see Cecilia on her way to the river. 

Scarcely had the young man turned 
the corner formed by the rock, when 
the Italian descended the steps rapidly 
and entered into the forest. A few mo- 
ments later Ruy Soeiro appeared on the 
esplanade, descended, and entered in 
his turn into the forest. Bento Simoes 
imitated him after a little interval, and 


1Also called the balsam tree (da/samum Peruvianum), 
said to have miraculous efficacy for the cure of fresh 


wounds, 
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guided by fresh notches on the trees took 
the same direction. 

About half an hour passed; all the 
windows had been opened to admit the 
pure morning air and the wholesome 
breath from the fields ;a slight column 
of whitish smoke crowned the chimney, 
announcing that the household labors 
had begun. Suddenly acry was heard 
in the house; all the doors and windows 
were closed with a din and a quickness 
as though an enemy had made an at- 
tack. Through a half-opened window 
appeared the face of Dona Lauriana, 
pale, with her hair unarranged, an extra- 
ordinary circumstance. 

‘Ayres Gomes! The esquire! Call 
Ayres Gomes! Let him come at once!” 
shrieked the lady. The window closed 
again and was bolted. 

Gomes did not delay, but crossing the 
esplanade went tothehouse. “ Did you 
call me ?”’ said he, approaching the win- 
dow. 

“Yes; are you armed?” asked Dona 
Lauriana from behind the door. 

‘‘] have my sword ; but what news is 
there ?” 

The agitated countenance of Dona 
Lauriana appeared again at the window. 
“The ounce, Ayres Gomes! The 
ounce!” 

The esquire gave a prodigious leap, 
thinking that the animal was springing 
at his throat, and drawing his sword 
placed himself on guard. The lady, see- 
ing the movement of the esquire, sup- 
posed that the ounce was leaping into 
the window, and fell upon her knees 
murmuring a prayer to the saint that 
protects against wild beasts. 

Some minutes passed thus; Dona 
Lauriana praying, and Ayres Gomes 
turning round in the yard like a top, 
fearing lest the ounce should attack 
kim from behind, which besides being 
a disgrace for a man of arms of his 
temper, would be disagreeable to his 
health. Finally he succeeded in gaining 
the wall of the house again, and placed 
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his back against it, which completely 
tranquillized him. 

In front of him there was no enemy 
to make him blink. Then striking with 
his sword-blade on the side of the win- 
dow, he said in a loud voice: “ Be good 
enough to tell me what ounce that is of 
which you speak, Dona Lauriana ; either 
I am blind, or I do not see the shadow 
of such an animal here. ”’ 

“« Are you sure of this, Ayres Gomes?” 
said the lady, rising again. 

“ Am I sure of it? Satisfy yourself 
with your own eyes.” 

“True! but there must be one some- 
where !” 

“ And why in the world will you have 
it that there is an ounce here, Dona 
Lauriana ?” said the esquire somewhat 
out of patience. 

“Then you don’t know!” exclaimed 
the lady. 

“What, madam ?”’ 

“Did not that demon of an Indian 
take it into his head to bring home a 
live ounce yesterday ?”’ 

“Who, the dog of acazique?” 

“ And who but that scurvy cur! It’s 
one of his old tricks! Was ever such 
a thing known, Ayres Gomes? I want 
to see if Senhor Mariz will still persist 
in keeping this fine jewel.” 

“ And what has become of the ounce, 
Dona Lauriana?” 

“It must be somewhere. Huat for 
it, Ayres; look everywhere, kill it, and 
bring it here to me.” 

“No sooner said than done,” replied 
the esquire, running as fast as his fox- 
skin boots permitted. 

With little delay about twenty armed 
adventurers descended from the espla- 
nade. Ayres Gomes marched at their 
head with an enormous pike, his sword in 
hand, and a knife in his teeth. 

After scouring almost the whole val- 
ley and beating the grove, they were 
returning, when the esquire stopped 
suddenly and cried : “ There it is, boys! 
Fire before it makes its leap!” 
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In fact, through the branches of the 
trees was seen the black and variegated 
skin of the tiger, and its cat-like eyes 
gleaming with a pale reflection. 

The adventurers raised their muskets 
to the face, but just as they were going 
to pull the trigger, they all burst into a 
ioud laugh, and lowered their weapons. 

“What does this mean? Are you 
afraid?” And the fearless esquire, 
without troubling himself about the 
others, plunged among the trees, and 
presented himself proudly before the 
tiger. There, however, his jaw fell with 
astonishment. 

The ounce was swinging lifeless on a 
branch, to which it was suspended by 
its neck, with a noose. While it was 
alive a single man had sufficed to bring 
it from the Parahyba to the forest where 
it had been caught, and from the forest 
to that place where it had died. It was 
after death that it made all that uproar ; 
that it put in arms twenty valiant men, 
and produced a revolution in Dona Lau- 
riana’s house. 

After the first moment of astonish- 
ment, Ayres Gomes cut the cord, and 
dragging the animal along, presented it 
to the lady. After they had assured 
her from without that the tiger was cer- 
tainly dead, the door partly opened, and 
Dona Lauriana, still quaking with fear, 
looked tremblingly upor the body of the 
wild beast. 

“ Leave it right there. Dom Antonio 
shall see it with his own eyes!”’ It was 
the corpus delicti upon which she in- 
tended to base the accusation she was 
going to bring against Pery. 

At various times the lady had sought 
to persuade her husband to banish the 
Indian, whom she could not endure, and 
whose presence was enough to throw 
her into hysterics. But all her efforts had 
been vain ; the nobleman, with his loy- 
alty and knightly spirit, appreciated 
Pery’s character, and saw in him, though 
a savage, a man of noble sentiments 
and lofty soul. As a father he valued 
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the Indian from the circumstance, which 
will be explained further on, that he had 
saved his daughter’s life. 

This time, however, Dona Lauriana 
hoped to succeed, and considered it im- 
possible that her husband should not 
severely punish the crime of going into 
the forest to catch an ounce and bring- 
ing it home alive. What mattered it that 
Pery had saved the life of one person, if 
he put in jeopardy the existence of the 
whole family, and above all of herself? 
She ended this reflection exactly at the 
moment when Dom Antonio appeared 
at the door. 

“ Will you tell me, madam, what this 
noise is, and what is the cause?” 

“There you have it !”” exclaimed Dona 
Lauriana, pointing to the ounce witha 
proud gesture. 

“ Pretty animal !”’ said the nobleman, 
approaching and touching the tiger’s 
claws with his foot. 

“QO, you think it pretty! You will 
think it still more so when you know 
who brought it!” 

“ He must have beena good hunter,” 
said Dom Antonio, contemplating the 
beast with that huntsman’s fondness 
that characterized the nobleman of that 
period. ‘It does not bear the mark of 
a single wound !” 

“ It is the work of that copper-colored 
reprobate, Senhor Mariz!’’ answered 
Dona Lauriana, preparing for the at- 
tack. 

“Oh!” said the nobleman laughing. 
“It is the animal Pery was pursuing 
yesterday, which Alvaro told us about.” 

“ Yes ; and which he brought alive as 
if it had been a guinea-pig ” 

“Brought alive! But don’t you see 
it is impossible ?”’ 

“ How impossible, if Ayres Gomes 
has but just killed it!” 

Ayres Gomes wanted to reply, but the 
lady enjoined silence by a gesture. 

The nobleman stooped and taking the 
animal by the ears raised it up. While 
examining the body to see if he could 
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discover the mark of a ball, he noticed 
that the feet and jaws were bound. 

“True!” murmured he. “It must 
have been alive an hour ago; it is still 
warm.” 

Dona Lauriana let her husband con- 
template the animal to his entire satis- 
faction, certain that the reflections this 
view would inspire could not but be fav- 
orable to her plan. 

When she thought the moment had 
arrived, she took a step or two, arranged 
her train, and leaning forward slightly, 
addressed Dom Antonio. 

“It is well you should see, Senhor 
Mariz, that I am never deceived. How 
many times have I told you that you 
were doing wrong in keeping that In- 
dian? You would not believe me; you 
had an inexplicable weakness for the pa- 
gan. Well, then—” The lady assumed 
an oratorical tone, and accented the 
word with an energetic gesture, point- 
ing to the dead animal: “There you 
have your reward. Your whole family 
threatened! You yourself, who might 
have gone out unwittingly ; your daugh- 
ter, who went to her bath ignorant of 
the danger, and might have been at this 
moment food for beasts.” 

The nobleman shuddered at thought 
of the risk his daughter had run, and 
started to rush after her, but he heard a 
low murmuring of voices like the chirp- 
ing of little birds; it was the two girls 
ascending the steps. . 

Dona Lauriana smiled at her triumph. 
“ And if this were all!” continued she. 
“ But it will not stop here ; tomorrow 
you will see him bringing us an alliga- 
tor, afterward a rattlesnake or a jzboya ; 
he will fill our house with snakes and 
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scorpions. We shall all be devoured 
alive here because a detested Indian has 
taken it into his head to practice his sor- 
ceries !” 

“ But you exaggerate the affair great- 
ly, Dona Lauriana. Pery has certainly 
done a wild thing, but there is no rea- 
son why we should have such extrava- 
gant fears. He deserved a reprimand ; 
I will give him one, and that severe. He 
will not do so again.” 

“If you knew him as I do, Senhor 
Mariz! He is an Indian, and that is 
enough. You may scold him as much 
as you like; he will do so all the same 
from mere spite.” 

“1 do not share your apprehensions.” 

The lady knew that she was losing 
ground, and resolved to give the decisive 
blow. She softened the tone of her 
voice and began to whimper. “ Do what 
you like! You are a man and fear noth- 
ing! But I,” she continued shuddering, 
“shall not be able to sleep any more, 
imagining that a jararaca’ is_ crawling 
into my bed, and by day I shall every 
moment think that a wildcat is ready to 
spring into my window, or that my 
clothes are full of caterpillars! No 
strength can endure such martyrdom !” 

Dom Antonio began to reflect seri- 
ously on what his wife was saying, and 
to imagine the numberless spasms, 
swoonings, and gutbursts of anger that 
the panic caused by the Indian would 
produce; nevertheiess he still. enter- 
tained the hope of being able to calm 
and dissuade her. 

Dona Lauriana watched the effect of 
her last attack. She considered herself 
victorious. 

14 very venomous serpent. 
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Away out on the broad bosom of the 
blue Pacific, just below the Equator, is 
a little coral island, scarce six miles in 
circumference. So low it lies that one 
can hardly see it until close beside the 
encircling ring of surf which shuts it 
away from intrusion, for under that ring 
of white foam are cruel sharp-pointed 
rocks which destroy whatever may come 
within their power. 

Not a blade of grass, not a green leaf, 
is found on the white surface of the little 
isle. Nothing grows there but a species 
of beach grass, and this is dingy gray at 
its best, and dismal brown at its worst 
and oftenest. 

Many miles of dark blue water stretch 
between the island and its nearest neigh- 
bor, miles seldom traversed by vessels ; 
for Jarvis Island, the little dot of sand 
of which I write, is far aside from the 
line of travel across the ocean. Not 
once a month does a ship come near 
enough to be seen, and not once a year 
does one come near enough to sight the 
island, for so low lies the land that a 
vessel can be seen long before the island 
can be recognized as land from her decks. 

But remote and uninviting as seems 
the white spot on the waste of waters, it 


was for years the home of people who | 


found within its contracted circle much 
of enjoyment, and who spent many hap- 
py hours roaming over the white sands 
of the island and the rough coral rocks 
of its reef, exposed at each tide. 

Of these inhabitants three were white, 
a woman, a man, and a child,—a boy of 
three years. 

The man was the superintendent of 
the island, put in charge by an American 
guano company, to whom the island be- 
longed. The woman was his wife, and 
the boy was their only son. Beside 
these three there were seventy or eighty 
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Hawaiians that worked in the guano 
fields. 

The Captain went down some months 
before his wife and son, but found it 
very lonely, and as his wife was fond of 
trying experiments, he asked her if she 
wished to try living on a desert island. 
She thought the experience would be 
very enjoyable, so agreed to try for three 
months. 

Passage for mother and son was taken 
on an old English tub, the Madura, and 
the two left Honolulu on a fine day in 
June for their trip of twelve hundred 
miles, which should have lasted at long- 
est but ten or twelve days. It was the 
morning of the eighteenth day after 
leaving Honolulu, however, before the 
bark was in the latitude of Jarvis Is- 
land. The island lies so low that it is 
not visible until close at hand. The sand 
is white, and all the buildings on it are of 
the same color, soit is not so easily seen 
on the sparkling water’s surface. 

On the eighteenth day Captain Stan- 
ton, master of the Madura, announced 
that they would reach the island before 
noon. His passengers were eager to 
catch a first glimpse of their new home, 
and could scarcely leave the deck long 
enough to eat. The sailors saw land, and 
tried to point it out to the passengers 
several hours before the Madam was 
sure that what she called land was any- 
thing more than a cloud, a sparkle on a 
wave, or a sea bird’s wing, for it looked 
as much like either as it did like land. 

But land it was, and by noon the Ma- 
dura was close enough for those on board 
to see the shape of the white buildings, 
though the island was so small that the 
houses looked as if they were rising 
out of the water, instead of standing on 
solid ground, —as solid, that is, as you 
can call a coral island. 
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Hal was all excitement. He had been 
the busiest man on the bark all the voy- 
age, and had given his mother enough 
to do to keep him on board. He had 
tried every scheme he could think of to 
get overboard, and now that land was 
close at hand seemed to think that now 
or never was his time to distinguish him- 
self. Henearly succeeded in extinguish- 
ing himself, for in his haste to escape 
from his mother’s grasp he plunged 
headforemost over the side of the vessel. 

Fortunately the wind had died down, 
until the Madura was moving very slow- 
ly through the water, so that the mate 
plunging immediately overboard caught 
the boy almost as soon as he struck the 
water, and both were hauled aboard lit- 
tle the worse but for the ducking, which, 
as it was unbearably hot, did not matter 
much. 

Hal was rather quenched by his ac- 
cident, and made no objections to hold- 
ing fast to his mother’s hand for a while. 
The Madura was slowly drawing near 
to the land, and those on deck could 
see, through a glass, that preparations 
were being made on shore to launch the 
boat. Soon it was off, and across the 
water came dancing the tiny white shell. 
It soon reached the vessel, and the 
superintendent and his crew climbed 
lightly up to the deck. 

Hal fairly spluttered in his haste to 
welcome his father, and tell him of his 
involuntary bath. He wanted to know 
all about everything at once, and it was 
several moments before. anyone else 
could get a chance for a word. Finally 
he caught sight of one of the Hawaiian 
boatmen whom he had met in Honolulu, 
and darted away to interview him, leav- 
ing his elders to themselves for a time. 
The superintendent had been for three 
months without news from the outer 
world, so he had many questions to ask 
about what had been going on in that 
time. 

As soon as the boat had been made 
fast alongside, the Madura’s course had 
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been changed, for there was no anchor- 
age at the island, so a vessel had to lie 
at moorings, and the Madura had been 
to Honolulu to get said moorings, which 
were at that moment filling up her 
deck, soit was necessary for her to keep 
a respectful distance from the inhos- 
pitable shore unless she wanted to stop 
for all time. . 

Time sped faster than anyone sus- 
pected, and when at last the boat was 
ordered to take the superintendent and 
his family ashore the island was far 
away in the distance. 

The captain of the Madura offered to 
stand in again, but the superintendent 
dared not trust her at night among the 
treacherous currents, so he said he would 
not risk it, but that his men would have 
no trouble in setting him ashore, as 
they were fine boatmen. 

They would have had no trouble if it 
had been only setting the family ashore, 
but unfortunately they attempted to 
tow also behind them a small Itghter 
which the Madura had brought down 
for the island. As it would be really 
easier to tow if lightly loaded than when 
entirely empty, the Madam’s trunk and 
several packing cases were lowered into 
the lighter, and just at sunset they 
were off for the shore. 

Darkness falls so rapidly in the trop- 
ics after the sun sinks below the hori- 
zon, that Captain Stanton advised the 
superintendent at least to allow his wife 
and child to stay on board till morning ; 
but to this neither would consent, so 
they left the ship just as the last gleam 
of sunshine faded from the blue surface 
of the waters. From the deck it did not 
look so very far to the*shore, and no one 
made allowance for the fact that while 
they talked the day faded, and the vessel 
was gliding on the swift current much 
faster than any one realized. 

At last all was ready, and the boat 
started for theisland. Beside the trunks 
and boxes there was a length of heavy 
chain in the lighter which was not prop- 
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erly stowed, and they found that the 
lighter was too much down by the head ; 
so the men were told to arrange it dif- 
ferently. This took some moments 
more, and when again the boat was 
headed for the shore it was almost dark. 
Still there was time to reach the land be- 
fore it should be too dark to see to make 
their way up the narrow channel through 
the reef, but alas they were only at the 
beginning of their troubles. All at 
once Kimo, the /zza, or head man, who 
was steering, looked behind, and cried 
out, “See, see, the lighter is filling!” 
And filling she was; for she was set- 
tling before their eyes. 

Everything was done to keep her 
afloat, but she was filling so rapidly 
that there was nothing to be done but 
to save what was possible from her 
freight and let the rest go, hoping that 
something might float ashore and be 
saved. One trunk and a small box were 
hurriedly taken into the small boat, but 
with her passengers beside the crew she 
could take no more, so Hal watched his 
particular trunk sink slowly into the 
water as the lighter sunk lower and 
lower, until with a gurgle and sucking 
sound it sunk down into the depths. 

There was nothing to be done but to 
make haste and get ashore, being thank- 
ful for what they had saved, and mourn- 
ing as little as possible for the articles 
lost. But where was the shore? It was 
now dark, and from the little boat they 
had not been able to catch a glimpse of 
the shore, but had been rowing for the 
point where they knew land must be. 
During the excitement of the lighter’s 
sinking the boat had turned and swung 
around several times; the light had 
faded entirely away, and the sky was all 
one dim blue, nothing showing which 
point of the horizon had swallowed the 
sun, 

The Madura had tacked two or three 
times since the boat left her side, so 
they could not take a bearing from her 
position, and hope to find the shore. 
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What could be done? It was so dark 
that the boat could not be seen from the 
deck of the bark, and as she was sailing 
away from them with a freshening wind 
it was hopeless to attempt to reach her 
side again. 

A consultation between captain and 
men was held, but that only made con- 
fusion more confounded. One man 
thought land lay in this direction, an- 
other felt sure it was in that. One said 
this was the north, while his neighbor 
declared it was the east. 

It wasa very disagreeable position. If 
they kept moving they might be going 
home, but they also might be rowing 
directly out into the broad ocean, and 
when morning came they might find 
themselves far, far out of sight of land. 

The captain groaned as he thought of 
his delicate wife and young child ex- 
posed to the heavy dews of the equatorial 
night. He vowed that never again should 
his boat leave the shore without a com- 
pass, even if it was only going to the 
edge of the reef. If they had the com- 
pass they could easily find their way to 
land, or at least could keep near enough 
to be in sight when morning broke ; but 
now they were helpless. 

At last the Captain decided that the 
best thing to be done was to keep as near 
their present position as possible until 
light. He knew about the speed of the 
current, and could make allowance for 
it, and thus might stand some show of 
seeing land when morning broke, or at 
least of being within sight of the Ma- 
dura, and then it would be an easy mat- 
ter to get home. 

The Madam had her keys in her pock- 
et, so the trunk was opened, a diificult 
job in that little dancing boat, and warm 
wrappings found for mother and child, 
and all settled down to make the best of 
their bad predicament. The bright stars 
of the beautiful Southern Cross shone 
silvery white in the dark blue of the sky, 
and the boat was headed for the island as 
nearly as the position could be judged 
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from the stars. Hal settled down in his 
father’s arms, and the little company of 
castaways chatted in subdued tones as 
the long night hours crept away. 

Kimo was a fine sjnger, and several of 
the others had fair voices, so they be- 
guiled the time for a while by their 
music. Songs comic, sentimental, ten- 
der, or warlike, rang out over the waste 
of water. Tales of olden times were re- 
cited, news from far distant Hawaii was 
asked for and eagerly listened to, but 
still the hours from sunset to morning 
were terribly long. It was past two 
o'clock before silence fell upon the little 
boat, but at length all were dozing, wait- 
ing for the first gleam of light which it 
was hoped would show them where the 


island lay. 
At last a faint gray haze took the 


place of the thick blackness which had. 


encompassed them around for several 


hours. Morning was near. Soon the 


blessed sun would shine again, and the 
long dreary, dismal night would be past. 
Lighter and lighter grew the gray hori- 


zon, farther and farther away it seemed. 
The ocean had seemed all night to rise 
high above them at a short: distance 
from their little boat, but now it resumed 
its proper place and position. 

Soon pink lines shot through the gray 
haze, the sun’s messengers, sent to give 
warning of his coming. Day was come, 
and the luna rose to his feet to see if 
there was any sign of the island. He 
gazed for a moment, and then pointed 
to where a white spot shone in the first 
rays of the rising sun. 

“There’s the Madura. We can get 
aboard of her, and she will] take us to the 
island.” 

The bark came rapidly nearer. Soon 
her decks were visible, and now her men 
were plainly seen. Soon one of them 
seemed to catch a glimpse of the little 
boat. He pointed it out to others, and 
in a moment all was bustle on board. 
The course of the vessel was changed 
to bring her nearer, and soon the weary 
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company were again on the hospitable 
deck of the Madura. 

The story of the long night was soon 
told, and hot coffee and hard tack was 
given them to stay them until breakfast 
could be prepared. The island was hard- 
ly visible, so far away was it, but by the 
time breakfast was prepared and eaten 
the vessel would be close to land. 

The meal was soon ready and dis- 
patched in haste. When it was over all 
hands hastened to the deck and found 
that the bark was rapidly drawing near 
the island. It was intended to lay the 
moorings from the deck of the bark, and 
as the weather was fine and the sea 
smooth it was advisable to make as much 
haste about it as possible, so the vessel 
was brought in close to the island. This 
gave the strangers a chance for a closer 
view of the place which was to be home 
for at least a time. 

From the bark the land looked like a 
low, level stretch of white sand, with a 
square, two-story white house standing 
in the center. The island was so small 
and so low that one could see clear 
across it, and watch the surf break 
against the rocks on the farther side of 
the island. There were several build- 
ings beside the big white house. A 
long, barrack-like building was the na- 
tive house; that is, it was the place 
where the men lived when not at work. 

The men had the boat ready soon 
after breakfast, and another start was 
made for shore,—this time a successful 
one. A short pull brought the boat to 
land, or pretty close to the shore,— but 
it was very close to the land under- 
neath, so very close that it refused to 
move farther, and still there were some 
twenty feet of water between the wished- 
for shore and the feet of the longing 
passengers. 

The Madam did not care for wading, 
especially in water that looked as if it 
might be waist deep, and was running 
like a mill stream. The tide had turned, 
and was running out so fast that the 
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boat, which was of great draught for its 
seeming size, was being left each mo- 
ment more certainly stuck on the reef. 
Though the water was running swiftly 
out, there was no hope for the voyagers, 
for in the channel it would not be dry 
at all. It formed a river down which 
all the water from each side found its 
exit to the open sea. The exterior reef 
was high above water then, but the rock 
within the reef sloped in such a way 
that the water had to seek the sea by 
way of the straight channel which was 
the only entrance to the island. 

The Madam wondered what she was 
to do, but Zwza Kimo did not stop to 
wonder. Hastily stripping off his coat 
and trowsers, he stood up, clothed only 
in his blue shirt, and stepping over the 
side held out his arms. 

Had the Madam but just come from ul- 
tra civilized lands, she would have been 
shocked by the idea of being landed in 
this primitive way by this half-stripped 
man; but she had spent many’ months 
in Hawaii, where often men were met 
“naked, and not ashamed,” where it is 
nothing unusual to meet parties of them 
employed in the taro fields, dressed only 
in the ma/o, or breech-cloth. 

Being thus familiar with the native 
customs, she quietly stepped forward, 
and Kimo raised her in his arms as 
easily as if she were a child, and waded 
to the shore. Hal followed on the back 
of Nui Keoni, the biggest native man he 
ever saw, while the Captain rolled up 
his linen trowsers and waded for him- 
self. Two of the natives offered to carry 
him, but as he weighed two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, he did not have full 
faith in their ability to fulfill the con- 
tract, so preferred to take no chances. 

As the superintendent had been ex- 
pected back the night before, and as 
the /uza was with him, the men on 
shore had been uncertain what they 
should do, so had done nothing. In- 
stead of starting, as usual, for the guano 
field at six o’clock, the whole seventy 
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were on the beach to meet the new 
comers. Some were men whom the: 
Madam or Hal had known in Honolulu, 
and these immediately came forward to 
greet the two, who might have some 
word for them from that far-off home 
to which a Hawaiian always turns with 
loving thoughts and longing heart. 

The Madam at once went to the 
house, to take charge of her kingdom, 
while the Captain and /uxza went to 
work, getting ready for laying the moor- 
ings. 

The Madam found that her home was 
in a wide, two-storied, white house, of 
four rooms on each floor. The rooms 
on the upper floor were to be used as 
living rooms, while the lower part of 
the house was for a store house, in 
which to keep the stock of provisions, 
which could be replenished only once 
in three months. For fear of accidents 
six months’ stock was always kept on 
hand, and feod enough to keep éighty 
men for six months requires a fair-sized 
room for storage. 

A wide veranda surrounded the house, 
giving needed shade from the torrid 
sun, which has a power here scarcely to 
be realized by denizens of more temper- 
ate regions. 

While the mother and son were set- 
tling their belongings in their roomy 
abode, the men had betaken themselves 
to the work of getting the moorings 
laid before rough weather should come. 
The moorings consisted of a couple of 
huge plank cubes, strongly bolted to- 
gether, and connected by a link and 
swivel. They were held in place by 
two anchors, one below the buoy, which 
held it from dragging inshore; the other 
on the reef, from which a long chain led 
out to the connecting link between the 
two boxes. This kept the moorings 
from dragging out to sea. 

The second day after the Madura 
arrived, the schooner Joseph Woolley, 
which belonged to the guano company, 
also arrived on her regular trip around 
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the islands belonging to the company. 
At that time the company owned three 
islands,— Baker, Howland, and Jarvis. 
The Woolley made the trip to each once 
in three months, bringing stores and 
men, and returning took away the men 
whose time was at an end. The men 
shipped for a year, and usually, when 
the year was up, they would go to Hon- 
olulu, spend what they had earned by 
their year of hard work, and generally 
they were ready to re-ship before the 
Woolley was ready for her return trip, 

The Hawaiians are a gentle, kindly 
race. These men would work from the 
first gleam of light until it was too dark 
to see to work longer. Often after they 
had been handling heavy bags of guano 
from four in the morning until eight at 
night, they were called up at midnight to 
haul the boats and lighters up into safe- 
ty, as the surf was rising and the boats 
were in danger where they lay. Of the 
seventy oreighty men not one ever made 
a bit of complaint about the hardship. 
They would run out singing, laughing, 


and jesting, pull and tug until the heavy 
boats were at the top of the bank, and 
then return to finish their interrupted 


sleep. 
Of course, they did not work .such 


hours always. It was only when a ves- 
sel was there that they were worked so 
hard. Usually they worked ten hours a 
day, but the Madura had already been 
around the island over a year; once she 
was driven off by stress of weather, and 
suffered damages which necessitated her 
return to Honolulu to refit. Then she 
returned, and in another storm dragged 
the moorings loose, and they were lost. 
After that she tried to take her cargo 
while laying off and on, but after a 
month’s work she had not taken half her 
lower hold would carry. Suddenly the 
scurvy appeared among her men, and 
she was obliged to return to Honolulu 
for medical assistance and fresh stores. 
It was on her return from this trip that 
she had brought the Madam to the isl- 
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and. She also was chartered to bring 
down and lay the new moorings. 

While the men were so busy in first 
laying the buoy and then giving the Ma- 
dura her cargo, the woman and child had 
ample time to become thoroughly famil- 
iar with their kingdom. 

Jarvis Island is nothing more nor less 
than a large sample of the mushroom 
shaped coral. It is like a saucer, in that 
the center of the island is much lower 
than the parts next the water’s edge. 
This lower central portion forms a lake 
during the rainy season, so that work is 
entirely suspended for that time. The 
guano is found in this lower part of the 
island. It is not like the Peruvian guano, 
which is deposited by innumerable birds. 
The guano on these islands is simply 
decomposed coral. It is offensive neither 
to touch nor smell, but looks like sand, 
and has no more odor than clean sand 
has. It is found, some of it, close to the 
surface, and then is shoveled up like any 
other earth, which it resembles. There 
is a little of another kind found on Jar- 
vis Island, but on: none of the others. 
This kind is like a sandstone. It is 
called rock guano, and has to be dug 
out as if it was rock. It needs no blast- 
ing, as it is very friable. 

The guano from the company’s islands 
is not used for fertilizing purposes, but 
is reserved for chemical uses first ; then 
it may sometimes be used on land, but 
not generally. 

In due time the Madura was loaded 
and took her departure, having spent 
fifteen months in getting a cargo which 
would not pay her sailors’ wages for that 
time. It may be interesting to the 
reader to know of her ultimate fate. Af- 
ter leaving Jarvis Island the Madura 
made a fair passage until soon after 
rounding Cape Horn. Then they were 
caught in a hurricane, which damaged 
the vessel so much that it was found 
necessary to put into Pernambuco for 
repairs. Here the Captain, his wife, and 
both the mates caught the yellow fever. 
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Mrs. Stanton and Mr. Williams, the 
mate, died of the fever, but Captain 
Stanton recovered and went home to 
England, with rather a poor opinion of 
everything on this side of the world. 
The Madura was, I believe, condemned 
and broken up. It was an unprofitable 
voyage for her owners. 

Aiter the vessel was gone the men 
were given a week of holidays, and they 
improved it tothe best advantage. Of 
course a Hawaiian finds his greatest 
enjoyment in the water, so the men 
spent many hours of their play-time in 
swimming, diving, and frolicking in the 
sea. Several times at night they went 
out fishing with torches. It made a 
pretty picture,—the long line of blazing 
torches carried by the naked bronze 
forms, which were now lighted up by the 
glare, now shadowed by the smoke of 
the torches. Each man carried either a 
torch ora spear. The one with a torch 
would walk slowly along, holding his 
torch high above his head, while the 
spearman walked by his side, stooping 
every few moments to dash his spear 
down into the water, from which he 
would raise it with an exultant shout, 
bearing upon its point a finny captive. 

These fish were of the most brilliant 
colors. The red mullet, the purple 
mullet, rock cods, brilliant with carmine 
spots,— for they wear a brighter hue in 
tropical waters than in the colder north, 
—silvery-sided,slender-bodied whip fish; 
and once in a while a glowing grass 
green fish. When they caught one of 
these they at once retired from the 
sport. They consider it a bad sign, but 
of just what I do not know. One of 
the green fish would cast the whole 
company into the dumps for at least 
twelve hours, and that is a long time 
for the mercurial Hawaiian to be thought- 
ful over anything. 

When the week of play was over the 
men returned to their work with as 
much seeming pleasure as they had 
found in their sport. The wharf from 


which the guano was shipped lay on the 
northern end of the island, and: the 
guano fields were nearly over to the 
southern side, so there was a railroad 
built from wharf to field; the cars were 
run by horse power, or, if the wind was 
right, by sails; but it was not often that 
the wind was steady enough to be de- 
pended upon, so the two old horses, 
which had been on the island for twenty 
years, were used to haul the low flat 
cars loaded with sacks of. guano from 
where it was dug to a level field near 
the wharf, where it was spread to dry. 
From there it was piled in long mounds, 
and left until a vessel should come to 
take it from the island. 

While the men were busy with their 
work Hal and his mother were enjoying 
themselves in various ways. The is- 
land, though so small, is the home of 
innumerable sea-birds There are thou- 
sands of small birds that sailors call 
“ wide-awakes,’— the correct name I do 
not know. Hundreds of the frigate 
birds were also found here, and quite a 
large settlement of the stupid booby, a 
bird that does not know enough to get 
out of the way until you kick him over, 
and then half the time he will only lie 
and gasp, watching you with fishy, lack- 
luster eves until you roll him down the 
bank into the water. 

The eggs of the frigate bird are fairly 
good for the table, not being overpow- 
eringly fishy in taste, but those of the 
wide-awakes are finer than hens’ eggs. 
The bird is not larger than a pigeon, 
but its eggs are but little smaller than 
a medium hen’s egg, and they are finer 
food by far than the egg of any other 
bird in existence, so far as my experience 
goes. These eggs are, in the nesting 
season, so plentiful that Hal and his 
mother would take a bucket made of a 
coal oil can, and fill it in a few minutes. 
The birds were so tame that it was ne- 
cessary to hold the arm before the face, 
to protect the eyes while passing through 
the nesting place. Nesting I call it; 
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but the only sign of nest was a slight 
hollow scooped in the ground, in which 
were two, three, and sometimes four 
eggs. 

The frigate birds made a little more 
show of nest building; still their nests 
were very poor samples. They lay an 
egg about the size of aturkey’s. It is 
eatable, but not to be mentioned in the 
same breath as the others. 

When there were no eggs to be 
gathered, there were fish to be caught, 
and Hal and his mother proved to be 
prize fishers. One day Hal hooked a 
rock cod so big that he and his mother 
together could not land it, but had to 
hold on with all their strength until the 
steward could run down from the house 
and pull it in for them. When it was 
hooked the Madam thought the hook 
was caught in a rock of coral, and as 
hooks were very scarce she pulled this 
way and that, trying to free the hook, 
but in vain. At last she and Hal put 
a heavy, steady strain on the line, and 
slowly brought the rock, as they sup- 
Hal was next 


posed, to the surface. 
the water and he nearly tumbled in as he 
saw the goggle eyes of the fish rising 
up as the hook neared the surface. The 
fish did not fight a bit until it reached 
the surface, then it made up for its pre- 


vious inactivity. It dove down again, 
nearly chafing the line in two on the 
sharp edges of the coral, and then sulk- 
ed as it was slowly hauled to the top 
once more, only to repeat the perform- 
ance again and again, until the line be- 
gan to show signs of wear. At last the 
mother sent Hal to call the Chinese 
steward, and with his help the fish was 
landed. It was a monster of its kind. 
It was four feet long, so big that it could 
not be cooked whole in the oven of the 
large range. This was the biggest fish 
caught on the island, but there were 
numbers of others which would astonish 
people who have not seen the size to 
which fish that are small in northern 
waters grow in the warm currents near 
the Equator. 
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Hal and his mother took the contract 
to keep the islands supplied with fish, 
and as Hawaiians are willing to eat fish 
three times each day, and oftener if you 
desire, it was no sinecure. They fished 
an hour or two nearly every day, usually 
standing on the rocks of the reef at low 
tide and fishing in the fissures, but some- 
times taking the little dingey, with the 
house boy, Kala, to row them, and going 
outside the reef to fish in deep water. 
Here they caught the mullet, one of the 
finest of fish; also a little pink-scaled 
fish that had a peculiar taste, but of 
which one became very fond. 

Sometimes when there were no fish 
needed the Madam would take Kala and 
Hal and row idly along the reef, watch- 
ing through the water glass the beauti- 
ful forms of the coral flowers that grew 
in the gardens far down in the green 
waters. There is scarce a flower in the 
garden that has not its counterpart in 
these lovely water gardens. Just out- 
side the reef they grew in the greatest 
profusion and of the finest forms. Prob- 
ably they were sheltered from the force 
of the waves by the reef beside them. 
At any rate they were more lovely, seen 
through the medium of fifty or sixty feet 
of ocean water, than any flowers that 
grow in open air. 

In and out among the glowing rock 
flowers glided the many-colored, myriad- 
formed fish, and often it was hard to 
tell whether you were watching a fish 
or some strange formation of coral, un- 
til suddenly the fish remembered an 
appointment he had made with some 
triend, and with a swish of his glittering 
tail and a dip of his glowing fins was up 
and off before you could turn the glass 
to keep watch of him and see where he 
was going in such a hurry. 

Hal used sometimes to get tired of 
watching the coral, but his mother never 
did. She would lie for hours with her 
face buried in the top of the long tunnel, 
watching the life under water. At first 
she wanted to secure some of the treas- 
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ures from the lovely garden, and once 
she got Kimo, who was a famous diver, 
to go down and pick off one particu- 
lar branch which she had long coveted. 
He did so, but when he reached the 
surface she could hardly believe that the 
dingy brown rock he brought up was the 
one she had watched him break from 
its anchorage. The specimen was im- 
proved by cleaning, but it never looked 
one half so lovely above water as it 
had below, and its absence made a vacant 
spot in her under-water garden, so she 
never asked for any more of them to be 
brought to the upper world. As with 
many other things, “distance lent en- 
chantment,” and she decided it was bet- 
ter to enjoy the corals that she got on 
the reef and allow those in her garden to 
stay there. While they were there she 
thought them beautiful. Perhaps when 


she got them close at hand they would 
be but common kinds, after all. 

Beside the corals that were found on 
the reef it was a wonderfully fine place to 
gather superb shells. When the tide was 


out Hal and his mother, each dressed 
in a bathing suit, would wander over 
the exposed reef, finding here and there 
shells that were well worth the notice 
of a conchologist. There were to be 
found the harp cowry,—not many, but 
still each day one or two,— the leopard 
shell by the thousands, the rare straw- 
berry cowry, and millions and millions 
of other more common kinds. When 
they left the island they had at least a 
barrel of fine shells, which they dis- 
tributed among their friends. 

One day when Hal and the Madam 
were out “shelling,” they met with an 
adventure that put a stop for a time to 
that particular pastime. They had been 
gathering shells all the time at low wa- 
ter,and were slowly working home again, 
wading through the deepening water, 
and finding here and there another 
shell. Suddenly as the Madam stepped 
across a pool wHere the water was knee 
deep, she saw at the bottom of the pool 
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a magnificent leopard cowry. Elated at 
making such a find, she determined at 
any hazard to secure it, and stepped 
into the pool. The water was rapidly ris- 
ing, and when she stooped to grasp the 
shell it covered her arm and breast. But 
that was nothing ; she was nearly home, 
and could soon get dry again. As she 
grasped the shell she was terrified to feel 
a sudden shock and to see a number of 
snake-like forms spring up out of the wa- 
ter, which was as black as ink in an in- 
stant, and to feel the snaky things fasten 
upon her arm, which was naked to the 
shoulder. 

A shriek of terror broke from her lips, 
frightening Hal so that he tumbled head- 
long into a pool, and then added his 
screams of fright to his mother’s calls. 
After the first shock she knew that the 
object which grasped her arm was noth- 
ing but a squid, or as more general- 
ly called, a devil-fish; but as she was 
stooped with her face but a few inches 
above the water, with the tide rapidly 
rising, and could not move from her po- 
sition while the squid kept its numbing 
hold upon her arm, her position was not 
very pleasant. Fortunately the Captain 
was within hearing and ran to the rescue. 
He caught hold of the arms of the squid, 
and with one or two powerful jerks tore 
it loose, and brought it to the surface. 
It had used three of its arms to hold to 
the rocks and the others were fastened 
to the Madam’s arm. 

As any attempt to pull off the squid 
was excruciatingly painful, it was killed 
and each arm cut off before it relaxed 
its suction hold upon the flesh. Every 
one of the thirty or forty spots to which 
it was fastened on the arm was black 
for a week, and very painful. The flesh 
was badly bruised, but it came right in 
time. The fright was not soon forgot- 
ten; the Madam never cared much for 
shelling expeditions after that, unless 
the Captain could go along. 

Soon after this-the rains began. Rain! 
You have no idea what such rain is. It 
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does not come in drops, it is almost 
solid, it comes in such sheets of water. 
In five minutes as much water will fall 
as ever falls in an hour anywhere else. 
And when it rains it makes a steady job 
of it. It will pour down in sheets for 
hour after hour, until one wonders if 
somehow things are not turned round, 
and if the ocean has not got overhead, 
instead of being out there behind that 
blinding sheet of rain. 

But it does stop, sometime ; and when 
it does, the sun tries his best to make 
you forget what has passed. One natur- 
ally expects that it will be very, very hot 
on the Equator, but Jarvis Island, only 
twenty miles south, is much more desir- 
able as a residence than many places 
farther north. The trade winds blow 
steadily every day, and it is always cool 
enough for comfort. During the time 
that the islands were worked, some fif- 
teen years, there were not a dozen days 
when they were obliged to stop work on 
account of the heat. Those days were 
when the wind died down at the change, 
and left nothing but one reeking, blazing, 
flaming, scorching fire, under which men 
and horses alike were helpless, and were 
called in to lie in the hot water under 
the wharf, and endure as best they could 
until the saving wind should blow again. 

No work was done during the rains, 
as the guano beds were all under water ; 
but the sun soon dried up the water af- 
ter the rains were over, and things went 
cn as before. 

The first summer that Hal and the 
Madam spent on the island there were 
five vessels loaded there, so they did not 
suffer for company, particularly since 
the captain of one bark proved to be 
an old friend, who had no idea he was 
going to meet friends on the desolate 
little sand spot to which he had brought 
his vessel in course of business. He 
lived on shore while loading, and the 
visit was much enjoyed. 

During the winter no vessels are 
sent to the island, as it would be impos- 
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sible to give a cargo of dry guano, and 
it does not pay to ship wet, so that the 
islanders passed several lonely months. 

Soon after the summer came, the 
Woolley brought word that a_ vessel 
would soon reach the island, as she was 
almost ready to sail when the schooner 
left. 

Of course Hal spent many hours 
each day in the observatory, and his 
mother often went up also, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of the longed-for sail. 
At last, late one afternoon, it was seen, 
but so far off that there was no hope 
of its getting to the island that night. 
Of course the captain could stand away 
from the island until morning, as it was 
known that the currents were very un- 
certain, and that it would not be safe 
for a stranger to come close at night. 
They watched the vessel until it was 
hidden by the darkness. The superin 
tendent was a little anxious about her, 
as she seemed inclined to come closer 
than was prudent, but he finally con- 
cluded that her captain probably had 
been at the island before, and was com- 
ing down pretty close, and then would 
stand off until morning, and come direct- 
ly to the moorings, without waiting for 
a pilot. 

All hands retired early that night so 
as to be up at the first break of day, get- 
ting ready for the visitor. Hal was the 
first one up, and he ran out as usual on 
the veranda to look for a sail. He came 
running back calling,— 

“Papa, papa, that ship is coming 
ashore on the point, I guess!” ” 

Everybody rushed to the door, and 
found that the vessel was not coming 
ashore, but was already there. She lay 
high and dry on the point of the reef, 
and several of her men were making 
their way toward the house. 

When they reached the veranda the 
Captain asked, “Well, boys, did you 
come to make a morning call?” 

“ No, sir, come to stop,’”’ was the curt 
reply of one of the sailors. “We’ve 
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piled up the prettiest bark ever floated 
down there on your blasted reef, and 
how on earth it was done I don’t know.” 

All hands were hurried out to help in 
saving whatever was possible from the 
vessel before the tide should rise, for fear 
that it might carry her backward, when 
she would fill and sink at once. 

It seemed the captain had missed 
his reckoning, supposed he was still 
some distance from Jarvis Island, had 
not seen the land the night before, and 
the first thing he knew his vessel struck 
with a bump upon the rock. A second 
crash, and she was high and dry before 
her crew were awake, almost. Evidently 
the watch had been dozing, or the acci- 
dent would never have happened, as the 
wreck was not half a mile from the build- 
ings, and had the men been awake they 
could not have missed seeing the houses. 

But whether by carelessness or not, 
the vessel, the Ada Venner of Newbury- 
port, was a total wreck. She had sailed 
fair against the sharp coral edge of the 
reef, and it had cut a hole in the side big 
enough for her to fill in a few moments, 
whenever she should sink back where 
the water could get full swing at her. 
As she lay she might still remain for 
some time on the reef, until a rough 
surf should get up, for she had gone 
ashore at extreme high tide, and was ly- 
ing at low tide entirely out of water. 
But it is always impossible to predict 
when a rough sea will get up, so it was 
thought best to put the whole force 
from both vessel and island to work 
stripping her of everything valuable, 
for fear she might be washed off by the 
first tide. 

Fortunately the sea remained smooth 
for three days, and the busy force got 
nearly everything of any account off her 
before the reugh weather came. The 
first and most important was the sup- 
ply of food, for the sailors could not live 
on the poi and salt beef which was the 
principal food of the laborers, and of 
course a supply that was ample for three 
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white people would not last very long 
when fifteen men were added to the 
number. 

One morning, I believe the fifth after 
the ship struck on the island, when the 
men went out of the house that had been 
given up for their use, they rubbed their 
eyes and looked around in astonishment. 
There was not a stick belonging to the 
Venner in sight. 

An unusually high tide had lifted her 
enough so that she had.slid back off the 
reef, and sunk in a hundred and fifty feet 
of water. The water is deep close up to 
the reef, as in many cases in the south- 
ern part of the Pacific, so that the ves- 
sel had sunk out of sight close by the 
land. As most of her rigging had been 
taken out the day before it did not mat- 
ter much. 

As the Woolley had but just lett the 
island, not to return for three months, 
there was nothing to be done but to 
keep the crew until she returned. At 
first this was rather enjoyed as a change 
from the monotonous life of the past 
few months, but idle sailors are hard to 
get along with. Fortunately there was 
but little liquor on the island, or there 
might have been more trouble ; but as it 
was there wasenough. The sailors had 
been very friendly at first with the Ha- 
waiians, but before long little quarrels 
broke out, and soon there was an un- 
dercurrent of ill feeling gathering force 
each day. 

The captain of the Venner had no au- 
thority overthe men. They coolly told 
him that they had nothing more to do 
with him. They were on American soil, 
and he had lost his vessel, so had no 
right to dictate to them in any way. 
Whether this was law or not I do not 
know, but if they would not obey there 
did not seem to be any way of making 
them. There were twelve of them, and 
they were all in rebellion. 

This state of affairs was rather un- 
pleasant, especially with a woman and 
child on the island. Finally the captain 
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and the superintendent held a consulta- 
tion, to which they called the /wxa and 
one or two of the best men among the 
natives. It was decided to have the na- 
tives seize the sailors the first time they 
could get the chance and handcuff them. 
This was done that very night. The 
sailors were al] sleeping in the house set 
aside for their use, and a company of the 
men led by /uxa Kimo stole softly in, 
and before the men knew what had hap- 
pened they were all secured. 

It was nearly a month before the 
schooner was expected back, and it was 
rather hard to keep the men handcuffed 
so long, but it was done. They threat- 
ened dire vengeance against both cap- 
tain and the superintendent, but when 
they were informed that they would be 
taken to Honolulu and imprisoned for 
trying to incite the natives to an insur- 
rection they changed their minds, and 
when the Woolley landed in Honolulu 
they shipped and got out of reach as 
soon as possible, for fear they might find 
themselves in more trouble than they 
cared to face. 

Life on the island moved quietly on 
after the crew of the Venner was gone. 
The same old story, day after day; get- 
ting eggs, birds, fish, or shells, by day ; 
sitting on the veranda in the evening lis- 
tening to the songs and stories sung 
and told by the men, and sleeping sound- 
ly and dreamlessly through the night, 
watched over by the silver moon and 
the Southern Cross. 
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Another year passed in this way, and 
then, owing to misrepresentation, the 
company in New York decided to aban- 
don the island, as they were told by the 
manager that the guaro was exhausted, 
and there was no more worth shipping. 
This with several thousand tons already 
dug on the island, higher in phos- 
phates than much that had been sold at 
a higher figure. It was a job put up by 
interested parties, who intended stealing 
the guano and selling it in Australia. 
One cargo was so taken and sold about 
a year after the island was abandoned, 
but the vessel was lost as she drew near 
the Australian coast with her second 
cargo. . 

As orders had come to leave the isl- 
and, the superintendent had nothing to 
do but obey, so when the Woolley re- 
turned to Honolulu she took with her 
all those who had spent so many peace- 
ful months on the little coral island, 
which though scarcely as large as many 
a farm in the States, still afforded scope 
for many pleasant (and some few un- 
pleasant) occurrences, which are often 
talked over, even at this day, long after 
the tattered flag that was left flying, 
nailed to its staff, to show that the island 
was a bit of America, had been blown 
from its halliards. 

The Woolley sailed away on a pleas- 
ant morning, soon leaving the island far 
out of sight, and in a short time she 
landed her little band of returned exiles 
on Hawaiian soil. 


Mabel H. Closson. 
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IMPENDING LABOR PROBLEMS. 


T:Lx recently all classes in America 
professed to labor for the interest of all, 
and each was ready to concede much 
for the benefit of others. Now the sev- 
eral groups, in working for their own 
interests, often admit that they do not 
regard those of others. Instead of ask- 
ing, What is best for man? people ask, 
What is best for the wage-worker ? What 
is best for the manufacturer? What is 
best for the importer? What s best 
for the farmer? What is best for the 
railroad interest ? Each party is not on- 
ly selfish but sure that all the others are, 
and there is not that confidence in the 
whole that existed when mutual good 
will was believed to count in business. 
In listening to each other's arguments, 
men look for motives rather than reasons. 
A common opinion prevails that each is 
seeking some advantage, and there is a 


suspicion that is undermining belief it- 
self. The lines between occupations are 
sharply drawn, and the different classes 
are mistrusted as enemies. 

The workingmen, who have recently 
risen to the dignity of considering their 


own interests, and measuring their 
strength against capitalists and corpor- 
ations, accordingly make many startling 
demands, as might be expected of those 
who for the first time consider their own 
interests. Having been deprived of 
many of their rights, they think, in wak- 
ing up to the fact, that they are deprived 
of still others ; and having received some 
concessions, they hope to receive more 
than is possible. They are still in some 
chaos, and there is an indiscriminate 
complaint about nearly everything in 
society, with an equally indiscriminate 
hope that it will be remedied by some 
new social system. 

Of late there are some signs, indeed, 
of returning discrimination. Workmen 


are learning more definitely where the 
evil lies, and what is the _ practical 
remedy. They lately worked together 
as workingmen, as if their interests 
were one : now they recognize that some 
of their industrial enemies are working- 
men, and not workingmen in other 
branches merely, but in their own. They 
have become keenly sensitive to the 
fact of a competition among themselves. 
The present tendency of the working- 
men’s movement is accordingly toward 
radical measures which affect chiefly 
themselves. Relief must come, it is 
thought, from a mitigation of competi- 
tion, which is now popularly deemed the 
chief evil of our system. 

The demands that most likely will 
be made with a view to relieving us from 
this competition, are, if we may judge 
from present indications, the follow- 
ing: First, a prohibitory tariff, which 
shall save to American workmen the 
privilege of producing what is sold in 
this country ; second, a restriction of 
immigration, (not only Asiatic but Eu- 
ropean,) which shall relieve them of 
competition with the whole world; and 
third, a limitation in the production of 
human beings, and especially of ne- 
groes, which at present furnishes too 
great a supply of labor. 

These demands, though unfortunate 
in some respects, will be pursued with- 
out much moral consideration. For 
while the moralist will resist them in 
the interest of humanitarianism, an age 
so practical will not stop long at ethical 
considerations, when the interest of the 
people seems concerned, which not only 
overrides all other considerations, but 
itself gives validity to such considera 
tions. 

The need of the workingmen, we have 
said, is to remove excessive competition, 
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At present there are too many of the 
kind ; they are their own enemies. They 
used to think there were too many cap- 
italists. Now they feel that there are 
too many without capital, and that what 
they need is more employers ; so that 
there is a greater demand than before 
for bosses, and a greater opposition to 
the multiplication of themselves. They 
want more men to pay them for labor, 
and consume the products of such lavor, 
but not so many to perform it. The 
limitation of their own class is believed 
to be necessary for their salvation. It 
was once thought that the maximum of 
products was the desideratum. Now it 
is believed to be the minimum of pro- 
ducers. How, therefore, to keep down 
the ratio between the producers and 
the products is the question, so that 
the producers shall always have enough 
to do, and the products shall not so 
increase as to destroy the demand for 
producers. 

The first means of accomplishing this 
equilibrium is a prohibitory tariff, and 
in the near future we may expect the 
workingmen to be our chief tariff men. 
They will demand a tariff, not for rev- 
enue, nor for protection in the ordinary 
sense, but for the virtual exclusion of 
foreign products. The workingmen have 
not hitherto demanded this because their 
political traditions have generally op- 
posed a high tariff. For the Democratic 
party, to which most have belonged, 
has for other reasons been committed 
against a prohibitory tariff; and it is 
hard for the bulk of a great party to so 
far change their politics as to champion 
the distinctive features of their oppo- 
nents. Party feeling has much influence, 
as well as personal interest. But when 
we have a well-defined workingmen’s 
party or movement (which has neces- 
sarily sundered some of its old political 
relations), this position will, in the end, 
have to be taken as the only logical one. 

Workingmen must soon see that 
whatever is imported from other coun- 
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tries is not made by them, and that 
American workmen are to that extent 
deprived of employment. They must 
also see that if the American working- 
men have the job of supplying this 
whole country with what it needs, they 
will always have enough to do. There 
will be only as many competitors as 
there are Americans. Our prices of labor 
will be unaffected by the prices in other 
countries. Foreign goods will simply 
be sold in foreign markets, and have no 
influence here. It is obvious, I say, that 
this position must soon be taken by 
American workingmen ; and, though it 
is not liberal, it will tend to secure the 
object that they are seeking. The argu- 
ment that may be formulated against it 
is a weak one to most Americans. Few 
are influenced by the claim that the ex- 
clusion of foreign goods will make home 
products dearer. American producers 
want their products to be dear. The 
little that they buy is a mere trifle com- 
pared with what they want their wages 
to be. Americans have always wanted 
high wages, and not low prices. They 
never strike against the price of cloth- 
ing or cutlery, but against cheapness in 
producing it. 

The second method of destroying ex- 
cessive competition is the correlative of 
this, namely, the exclusion of foreign 
workmen. The result is the same, 
whether we have too many products or 
too many producers. Both alike reduce 
wages and chances for employment. The 
high wages hitherto paid in this country 
have drawn many foreign workmen hith- 
er, and these will still come as long as 
they are so well paid. Accordingly, as 
long as a prohibitory or evena protective 
tariff keeps out foreign goods, and so 
makes a demand for laborers in Amer- 
ica, foreigners will rush hither to work, 
and an equilibrium will be produced by 
reducing wages to what they are abroad. 
The only means of preventing this is 
by keeping out the workingmen, as well 
as their goods. 
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Few workingmen and no political 
parties have, thus far, dared to demand 
such exclusion, because many of our 
present workmen are foreigners, and a 
large proportion of them want to get 
their relatives and friends here. They 
are sensitive about discriminations 
against foreigners or immigrants. But 
they are learning that the policy of ex- 
clusion is al] that will answer their pur- 
pose, and the crusade against foreign 
immigration must soon begin. The 
workmen have already secured the 
exclusion of certain classes—Chinese, 
negroes, paupers, and criminals. They 
have procured laws for the exclusion 
of workmen brought hither under con- 
tract. But these measures are all partial, 
and easily evaded. They do not affect 
the chief parties complained of. The 
only laws that can accomplish anything 
practical are those that shall exclude 
all classes. 

The coming crusade will, accordingly, 
be against foreigners as such. “ Amer- 
ica for Americans ” will again be the cry 
of our laborers. Something like the old 
Know-nothingism will be revived,.shorn, 
perhaps, of its most objectionable feat- 
ures. Americans will demand all the 
advantages of this country for them- 
selves and their children, as soon as they 
think that there is not enough here for 
all. The country was not ripe for the 
former Know-nothing movement. Now 
our population and wealth are increasing 
fast enough for our pride; there is no 
more demand for men, but rather for 
opportunities ; an increase of population 
is felt to be a burden ; we want markets 
for labor, rather than more labor. It is, 
accordingly, probable that the next step 
will be, if not to get rid of some of our 
people, at least to prevent more from 
coming. 

We have said that the movement has 
hitherto been against certain classes. It 
must now be against men as men. It 
was formerly founded on prejudice, and 
discriminated against negroes, Chinese, 
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and a few other small bodies. The evil, 
however, results from those who come in 
great numbers, and so from Europeans. 
The objection is an industrial one, which 
does not recognize races or prejudices. 
One more man is an evil, no matter who 
he is. A good workman is more objec- 
tionable even than a bad one, because he 
brings more competition. 

The people who are liable to become 
our competitors will be the ones to be 
excluded. The crusade will, therefore, 
be against Irish, Germans, Swedes, Ital- 
ians, and other Europeans. These are 
the people who keep down wages and 
keep up the supply of products. The 
more that come the less will be the earn- 
ings of Americans. Every Irish or Ger- 
man immigrant displaces an American. 
Our workingmen must share their bread 
with all who come from abroad. If for- 
eigners stayed away our workmen could 
maintain wages at almost any price, and 
strike with some effect. With all Europe 
to draw on, our capitalists are ‘never at 
a loss for labor, but can defy strikes and 
strikers. The labor associations can do 
but little, because they are not the only 
supply of labor. If they compel strikes, 
and keep others by force from taking 
their places, they accomplish nothing 
permanently. The unemployed must be 
supported somehow. Fora stable social 
condition there must be an equilibrium 
between the workmen and the demands 
for work. An industrial army cannot 
permanently be controlled by force, nor 
kept in abnormal relations to society. 
If those who work are too numerous, 
they must simply suffer from lack of 
work, or else lack of compensation. 

Our workingmen must, accordingly, 
face the problem, and face it soon, of 
the prohibition of immigration. And, 
though its advocacy will raise powerful 
prejudices,and encounter much logic and 
humanitarian protest, it will be urged as 
necessary for the people. The arguments 
hitherto used against the negroes and 
Chinese will be employed against the 
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Irish, Germans, English, and Italians. 
A race war will be precipitated involving 
not the black and yellow varieties, but 
the Germanic, Celtic, and Latin. This 
government will be declared not only a 
white man’s government, but an Ameri- 
can’s government ; the rights of the na- 
tive born will be discussed ; the argument 
used in the controversy between pro- 
tection and free trade will be extended 
to the importation of people as well. 

The most obvious measures to effect 
this exclusion will be to make the ad- 
vantages of immigration less inviting. 
Hitherto we have sought immigrants, 
and held out inducements for them to 
come. We have sent agencies abroad 
todrum them up. People who had lands 
to sell or cities to build wanted  pur- 
chasers or customers; railroads wanted 
settlers along their lines; mine-own- 
ers and manufacturers wanted work- 
men ; capitalists wanted tenants ; fami- 
lies wanted servants ; there was in gen- 
eral a demand for men ; and the result 
was a policy to induce immigration. 

To check immigration we may have 
not only to withdraw the inducements 
hitherto offered, but even to place ob- 
stacles in the way. Harder conditions 
of naturalization and fewer privileges to 
the naturalized may be favored. It may 
even be thought necessary to limit the 
number that may enter our ports. The 
same policy, in short, that has been 
adopted against the Chinese may be 
adopted against the Europeans. The 
arguments are nearly the same for the 
exclusion of both, except that the evil 
resulting from European immigration 
is much the greater. The Asiatics 
who came to America were few, and 
had no perceptible influence on the 
country at large. It is the European 
influx that deranges the demand for 
labor and affects prices. The fact that 
they are of the same race with us does 
not mitigate the competition that keeps 
our laborers poor. Our equals may be 
competitors as well as our inferiors. 
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The labor unions may require that 
foreign labor shall not be employed, 
just as they now require that non-union 
men shall not be employed. Political 
parties may demand that they shall not 
have offices under the Government. 
Crusades may be started against foreign 
ideas and customs. They may be at- 
tacked for allegiance to a foreign pow- 
er (the Pope), or for opposition to 
the public schools. They may be de- 
prived of saloon privileges. In addition 
to requiring longer residence for citizen- 
ship, and educational tests for voting, 
our people may exclude them from cer- 
tain franchises, especially till they have 
attained full citizenship. Their lan- 
guage may be discriminated against, 
their parochial schools may be placed 
under supervision. In short, there is no 
end of the annoyances to which they 
may, justly or unjustly, be put by the 
native element ; and all in the name of 
the interests of our own citizens. When 
it is to the interest of Americans to 
exclude foreigners they will do so, and 
will find many arguments for it based 
on seeming morality, as well as reason. 
The crusade will even be deemed holy, 
and declared to be in the name of our 
children and for the sake of our country 
and humanity. 

A last means of solving the labor 
“problem is to limit the increase of our 
native population. The question of the 
surplus population has long been familiar 
to political economists. Men, like ani- 
mals, may breed too fast for their own 
interest. A country may become too 
full of inhabitants for its resources. 
The lower classes, who have little ex- 
pense, and allow their children early to 
shift for themselves, increase faster than 
others, and the crude rear faster than 
the refined. The negroes are more pro- 
lific than the whites, the Irish than the 
English or French, and the Poles than 
the Germans. The result is that the 
lowest forms of men in civilization are 
propagating for the whole species, while 
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the high are dying out. If men were in 
their natural state, like beasts, when the 
law of the survival of the fittest pre- 
vailed without limit, the better element 
would kill off or drive away the worse, 
and soon fill our country with an im- 
proved population. But under our re- 
fined civilization we restrain thestronger 
and shrewder, to give the weak and igno- 
rant an equal chance. It requires little 
ability to propagate, and least of all in- 
tellectual ability. In this the savage is 
the equal of the enlightened, and our 
laws know no discrimination among 
men. As a result of this liberty, our 
population is believed to be getting too 
numerous. It is futile to shut the doors 
to foreign immigration if we increase too 
fast athome. Wewill get from our own 
midst the excess which we try to exclude 
from abroad ; and the evils of competi- 
tion are equally great, whether they 
spring from native or foreign sources. 

People have hitherto assumed a right 
to bring as many people into the world 
as they saw fit, and a restriction placed 
upon births would have appeared mon- 
strous. But all who are born must be 
fed, and in seeking their livelihood they 
interfere with one another. If too many 
are in a given territory, some must 
starve or be killed; and the question 
arises how many people one has a right 
to saddle on the world. If a man 
wants to bring more children into the 
world than his proportion, what is the 
community to do? As long as some 
do not care to exercise the full capacity 
in this respect, and the world is not 
overcrowded, there is no reason for re- 
striction. But when more men want to 
have large families than the country 
can accommodate, there must obviously 
be a concession, or else a conflict in the 
struggle for existence. 

Many whites look with alarm at the 
increase of negroes in this country. 
They multiply faster than any other 
race, and are claimed to be the only 
native element that is increasing. The 
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rest are said not to be holding their 
own. There is equal alarm at the in- 
crease of the cruder European races. 
The country appears to be growing 
more populous by means of the lowest 
elements only, so that not only will we 
soon have too many people, but too low 
an order of people. America is in dan- 
ger of falling in the scale of civilization ; 
and there appears to be no help for this, 
except in legislative or other means of 
restricting births. 

No moral means for keeping down the 
population has yet been devised. The 
crimes of abortion or infanticide will 
hardly be advised even by the greatest 
sufferers from competition, although, for 
personal reasons, they will often be prac- 
tised in private. Penalties may, indeed, 
be placed on large families, as exile for 
example; marriage may be made more 
difficult, and bastardy punished more 
severely. Foundling and orphan asy- 
lums may be discouraged, which now do 
much to increase population among the 
poor by furnishing a support for the 
children of poverty and sin. But these 
expedients, besides being only partial, 
have not yet been proven practical by 
experience. The workingmen may pos- 
sibly become the enemies of births, and 
attack marriage. They may require the 
same regulation of population as of in- 
dustry. Men have hitherto come and 
gone from the world without the notice 
of the government. The greatest in- 
terest of mankind — man himself — has 
been treated as an accident in our sys- 
tem. There has been no system of 
propagation, no guardianship over the 
appearance and disappearance of indi- 
viduals, or of the whole. Man as a pro- 
ducer is still a wild prairie that has not 
yet felt the implements of cultivation. 
We are all wild flowers, and the question 
is whether the reproductive forces of 
the race shall be domesticated and reg 
ulated, and whether population shall be 
made a study worthy of its importance. 
It is a question, in brief, whether men 
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shall come and go at random, or have a 
providence to superintend their career ; 
whether as a whole men shall have any- 
thing to say about who shall people the 
earth, and how many they shall be. 
The workingmen, and those econo- 
mists who are considering their interests 
for them, will thus be engaged on radical 
problems. Every institution of civiliza- 


tion is being re-examined. The one great 
aim is to benefit the masses, and no meas- 
ure that promises to accomplish this will 
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be deemed unworthy of consideration. 
The people must have relief ; and when 
the suffering reaches a certain point they 
will not stop within either moral or re- 
fined measures to mitigate it. The com- 
mon people have not the patience that 
they once had, to wait till their condition 
is unbearable. They are restive under 
even slight disadvantages, and the les. 
son that the times should teach to all 
men, and especially to the rich, is not to 
let the masses become too miserable. 
Austin Bierbower. 


ETC. 


By THE sudden death of L. L. Baker, the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY has lost one of its best friends. 
Colonel Baker has been for nearly seven years a di- 
rector of the OVERLAND MoNTHLY Company, one 
ready with his counsel and aid, and always to be 
counted on as in quick sympathy with its aims, and 
with all those intellectual interests for which the 
magazine stands on the Pacific Coast. One of the 
most honorably active men in the community in all 
directions of good citizenship, he is not easily to be 
spared, nor will the place left by him soon be filled. 
Though one of the seniors among the business men 
of this city, he was still not an old man, nor one 
whose work was nearly done. 


Ir 1s with deep seriousness that the younger men of 
California must see the first generation of Californians 
passing away in such startling succession as this 
winter has brought about,—passing away before 
their time for the most part ; for it seems now that 
the exposures and over strain of those exciting days 
forty years ago must have told more heavily on men’s 
strength than was perceptible at the time. The 
founders of the State were vigorous young men, 
who felt as if they were immortal, and seemed to 
come out of all their risks and exertions with unim- 
paired vital power ; but now in their sixties they are 
passing away very rapidly. There will be a differ- 
ent California in many respects when they are off 
the stage, and it is impossible to feel sure that the 
younger generation will be as strong a_ people. 
Early California was no Utopia, and in many a mat- 
ter of public order and decency of standards we have 
a better place to live in now ; but if we have gained 
in the average of social conditions, we have lost in 


our proportion of men Of striking ability. Comparing 
best with best, the present does not show as well 
as the past. It is certainly so in literature: with a 
greater total of literary training and of moderate 
ability, it is not possible to count up a dozen writers 
here that would rank with the dozen best of twenty 
or twenty-five years ago. Lawyers say it is so in 
their profession ; it cannot be doubted that it is so 
with the clergy. Perhaps a falling away from the 
standard of the first settlers is inevitable in any col- 
ony that has required great vigor in the founding. 
It was the experience of colonial New England. 
The coleny, it seems, must develop means of training 
men as good as the mother country, before it can 
produce such men as came thence. 


THE growing alienation of ‘Tammany Hall and 
the New York State machine from the Democratic 
party is the most interesting thing at present in our 
national politics. Should the party in general stand 
firm in its present distrust of that discreditable ele- 
ment, (if indeed an organization which has never had 
any real political allegiance can be called an ele- 
ment in any party,) there is promise of such a regen- 
eration of the Democracy as will certainly compel in 
the Republican party a corresponding regeneration 
or a complete dissolution. There are plenty of di- 
rections other than the New York machine from 
which a defeat of this promise may come: perhaps 
must serious of all the danger of such complica- 
tion from labor or socialistic movements as may 
lead both parties into experiments whose results no 
one can foretell. We do not share the fears of peo- 
ple who look to see some one of the “‘ labor” par- 
ties that form from time to time actually carry elections 
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and give laws ; the danger from them is in the form of 
concessions into which they may frighten the present 
parties to hold voters, It is a serious danger, because 
thus far all such parties in our country have been 
almost specifically parties of ignorance, based on 
class spirit, and led by men whose good faith was open 
to question. Yet, however evident itis that many 
new difficulties and dangers are before us, there is also 
evident a spirit of renewed zeal and hope in young 
men concerning the public interests of the country that 
re-inspires flagging reforms, and gives to the closing 
decade of the century so far an aspect of political 
renaissance. Reform bills that were considered a 
few yearsago the whim of Sunday School politicians 
go through legislatures, and new ones come hope- 
fully forward. Public sentiment in favor of honest 
dealing seems more vigilant than for years. It is 
probable that we have the reformed ballot system to 
thank for much of this ; and the long agitation in 
favor of civil service reform is also plainly bearing 
fruit more and more. 


In CALIFORNIA the most interesting thing in the 
political situation is undoubtedly the decisive popu- 
lar verdict in favor of an educational qualification for 
the suffrage, given by a sort of ‘ referendum ” method 
that is in growing use in this State. This referen- 
dum is accomplished by a resolution on the part of 
the Legislature to ask instructions from the people 
at the next election, as to whether some important 
action is or is not favored ; the “ proposition to be laid 
before the people” is then put on the ballotsin such 
form that an answer, Yes or No, can be directly 
given ; and thus irstructions are obtained that have 
no legal force, yet are recognized as very binding if 
the majority is decisive. When the real sentiments 
of the people are reached, before they have been 
worked up by politicians and press, surprises may be 
expected; and in this case it was a surprise to many 
that the people of California should have given an 
overwhelming vote in favor of an educational quali- 
fication. For many years, whenever an enthusiast 
has proposed this, the answer has been that it was 
an idealist’s dream ; that no politician would dare 
to advocate it. Perhaps a few have been shrewd 
enough to notice that each man addressed — and this 
is probably true in every State in the Union — was 
himself in favor of such a restriction ; he was only sure 
that other people would oppose it. The opposition 
was always somewhere else, but very dangerous and 
numerous there. It seems now as if this were one 
of the many cases in which a supposed public senti- 
ment, before which politicians have been cringing and 
dodging, has proved to be only a bugaboo when some 
one has the courage to walk right up to it. There 
is no reason to think that California sets a higher 
value on reading and writing than other sections, and 
should the late popular vote be carried out by an 
amendment, — as it seems impossible it should not,— 
it must be a most influential precedent for other 
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States that wish the same reform, but do not dare to 
propose it. 


THERE are two or three other hopeful things about 
the Legislature now in session. The most important 
after the one just spoken of is that the reformed 
ballot act is likely to receive some amendments which 
will strengthen it materially. This act was forced 
through a hostile Legislature after a severe struggle, 
and one cannot but feel that the world does move 
after all, in seeing how secure it seems to be from any 
dangerous assault this year, and how fair the pros- 
pect for its amendment is now. Moreover, it is the 
judgment of those in a position to know, that the 
working of the system has already given us a some- 
what better Legislature than for a numberof sessions 
past. With this law made still more stringent, per- 
haps reinforced by a Corrupt Practices Act, and with 
the grade of the suffrage improved by an educational 
qualification, we may look to see a material uplifting 
of our public life, with a reflex effect on private 
standards, as the century comes to its close. The 
seven years that remain give us time to do a good 
deal of needed house-cleaning for the advent of the 
Twentieth Century; and it is hardly possible to 
doubt that in this very direction of cleansing public 
life, lessening the power of money to rule corruptly 
therein, lies the surest hope of dissipating any dan- 
gers that threaten meanwhile from social discontents. 


As WE go to press, the news reaches us of the death 
of Ex-president Hayes, — a man whose rank among 
the presidents of the United States will stand higher 
in history than among his contemporaries. The 
misfortune of having held office under a clouded 
title will not count for so much as it goes into the 
past, since no permanent harm has resulted from it, 
and it cannot happen again; and the weak points 
of the administration will be balanced by the two or 
three great benefits it conferred. ‘The surrender of 
President Hayes’ own high standards of civil service 
reform to the spoils of politicians, created more ex- 
asperation among his best supporters, and gained 
less support among those to whom he yielded, than 
has followed similar surrenders by other presidents, 
because the way in which it was done indicated 
irresolution. But it will not be forgotten by his- 
tory that it was President Hayes who stopped the 
carpet-bag régime, and made the New South possi- 
ble ; and President Hayes who renewed in the high- 
est places of government those standards of personal 
honesty and respectability that had been so shame- 
fully marred. 

We have never had a president of higher purpose ; 
and his ideas of good government were clean, and 
his natural affiliations the best in or out of his party. 
It was due largely to the fact that he was in.advance 
of his party, and did not know how to lead it for- 
ward to his standpoint, that his administration failed 
to be very popular or altogether successful. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Briefer Notice. 


The Old English Dramatists.\—Professor Norton, 
as editor of the complete edition of Lowell’s works 
already noticed from time to time here, has added 
another volume, containing the six Lowell Institute 
lectures that have been, during the past half year, 
issued in Harper's Magazine. These lectures never 
received Mr. Lowell’s revision for publication,— 
they were delivered in 1887,—but every admirer of 
Lowell will agree with Professor Norton that they 
should not be withheld from the collected works. 
Of the excellence of the edition in form and printing 
we have already spoken warmly. 


Autobiographia,2—Arthur Stedman, son of E. C. 
Stedman, one of Walt Whitman’s group of admirers, 
has edited a little book made up of prose autobio- 
graphical selections from his writings. Mr. Stedman 
—the younger—is the person who obtained leave at 
last to make a volume of ‘‘ Selected Poems” of 
Whitman’s ; and by that volume and the present 
one (the plan of which Whitman approved,) has 
probably done more for the memory of the poet 
than all his indiscriminate eulogists put together. 
Both books are doubtless improved by the fact that 
the author died before the selections were made, 
and the choice has rested entirely with the editor. 


The Son of Man#* should be interesting to the 


student of alienism. It is the work of an English- 
man of fair education, good position, and means, 
who, after a life of some excesses, found himself 
committed to a private insane asylum by his kin- 
dred, under charge of religious mania. He claimed 
to be the new Christ, and though in time discharged 
from the asylum, maintains his claim, and publishes 

1The Old English Dramatists. By James Russell 
Lowell. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1892. 

2 Autobiographia, or The Story of a Life. By Walt 
Whitman. New York : Charles L. Webster & Co.: 1892. 


3 The Son of Man, Chicago. Laird & Lee: 1892. 


this book in defense of it. His words have either 
been taken down by shorthand, or else he has a 
good literary instinct, for the simple directness of a 
well taught and unpretentious speaker in conversa- 
tion is maintained throughout, and however the 
ideas may ramble, there is no wildness of diction. 


Comenius, the Evangelist of Modern Pedagozyt— 
A slip of a pamphlet, in which review is given of the 
influence of Comenius, the Moravian bishop, of the 
seventeenth century, upon the ‘‘ New Education.” 
Without containing anything not to be found in other 
popular treatises, it presents the subject briefly and 
pleasantly. 


Books Received. 


The Son of Man. Vols. I. and II. Chicago: 
Laird & Lee: 1892. 

Narcissus and other Poems. By Walter Malone. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.: 1892. 

Green Fields and Running Brooks. By James 
Whitcomb Riley. Indianapolis : The Bowen—Mer- 
rill Co.: 1892. 

Buchanan’s Conspiracy, The Nicaragua Canal and 
Reciprocity. By P. Cudmore. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy: 1892. 

Nondescript ; or, The Passionate Recluse. By 
Martha Eileen Holahan. - Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.: 1892. 

Francis Drake—A Tragedy of the Sea. By S. 
Weir Mitchell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
1892. 

The Mother and Other Poems. By S. Weir Mit- 
chell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1892. 

Witty, Wise, and Wicked Maxims. By Henri 
Péne Du Bois. New York: Brentano’s: 1892. 

A Perplexed Philosopher. By Henry George. 
New York: Charles L. Webster & Co.: 1892. 

4Comenius the Evangelist of Modern Pedagogy. By 
Will S. Monroe. Palo Alto. Reprinted from Decem- 
ber Education, 1892. 








